* JHU Film Society hosts 
a showcase of short films, 
Student productions and 
more, Page B2. 
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* Research from Bloomberg 
School of Public Health 
focuses on transmission of 
avian influenza, Page B8. 
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*Anthony Rapp of Rent’s 
original Broadway cast 
spoke about sexuality and 
his life in show business, 
Page B5. 
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Professors The Jays bring it ho 


prepare 
for return 
to Gilman 


By WANG JAE RHEE 
Staff Writer 


The renovation of Gilman 
Hall, started in 2007, is set to be 
completed on June 7. 

Humanities professors will 
be moving back into Gilman 
Hall between July 6 and 10, ac- 
cording to Senior Design and 
Construction Manager Travers 
Nelson. 

The professors, having been 
stationed in the apartment- 
turned-office Dell House for 
the duration of the renovation, 
generally professed their eager- 
ness to make the move back to 
Gilman. 

“I think my colleagues and 
I are looking forward to be- 
ing back on the Quad,” history 
professor Sara Berry said. “The 
Dell House is a bit out of the 
way, and office space there is | 
limited. Many of us have been 
holding office hours in the li- 
brary during the renovation of 
Gilman” | 

“Altogether it was not a | By FLORENCE LAU 
pleasant sojourn for me,” his- | Staff Writer 
tory professor Franklin Knight 
said. “Apart from the convenient 
parking and the wonderful cam- 
pus view from the 14th floor, 
there is nothing that I will miss 
about the Dell house.” 

Knight-alsomnrentioned that 
because all the humanities de- 
partments are currently dis- 
persed, “it was not good for 
departmental or inter-depart- 
mental relations.” 

That logic is one of the main 
reasons why Writing Seminars 
professor Dave Smith, ‘despite 
admitting reluctance to having to 
pack everything this coming July, 
looked forward to settling back 

SEE GILMAN HALL, pace A7 


The Writing Seminars depart- 
ment will no longer offer a minor 
because it cannot accommodate 
all students who wish to take its 
courses. 

Current freshmen will not be 
able to minor in the program, 
although sophomores, juniors 
and seniors who already plan 
to minor will be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

“What we've discovered in 
the past few years, with an an- 
nual increase in the number of 
students who wish to major or 
double-major in Writing Semi- 
nars, is that there simply isn’t 
room in our classes to accom- 


‘COURTESY OF GABE SALZMAN 
Trash piled up after students enjoyed a day of sunshine on the Beach. 


As weather warms, Beach 
litter proves problematic | 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Staff Writer 


According to Boswell, stu- 
dents should be treating the 
Beach as the front yard of Hop- 
kins. 

“Would you leave your 


As the temperature rises, 


itorials 
Editoria so do the piles of trash on the 


Opinions Beach — everything from trash in the middle of your 
Your Weekend B2 beer bottles to take-out box- front yard at home?” Boswell 
Arts B3 es. asked. | 

Cartoons BG This scene on the Beach is a Hopkins grounds manager 
ance B7 staple of the spring semester, Mark Selivan said that trash on 


as the green is frequented by 
students during the day and 
left empty with debris during 
the night. 

Though the City of Balti- 


the Beach has been a problem 
each year when the weather 
gets warmer. 

“We place cans out there 
with spare liners and police 


Sports 


Main Phone Number * more has a $200 fine for litter- it twice a day — sometimes 
410.516.6000 hd age is no srereertviay RS | ip es ii 
‘efe(@shunewsletier. com ife policy regarding litter or eople just litter too 
ih OY trash on campus. much. I also think there is 
| Deh a “Just as a general com- a notion that someone is al- 
fis Fit mon courtesy, there is an ex- ways there to clean up after 
) eee” PAG. pectation that people don’t them.” 
business(@ jlunewsletter.com leave trash around,” Dean of Selivan felt that it was un- 


Student Life Susan Boswell 
said. 


fair that people tend to leave 
See BEACH POLICY, pace A6 
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WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
President Daniels joined the crowd of Blue Jays to cheer the Hopkins lacrosse team on to victory in the Home- 
coming game against Albany on Saturday. The Jays dominated the Danes with a final score of 19-7. 


Writing Seminars eliminates minor 


modate minors,” Jean McGar- 
ry, a professor and director of 
undergraduate studies for the 
Writing Seminars, wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 
There are currently 168 
students majoring in Writing 


Seminars and 35 students mi- 


noring in the program. 
“We've been having trouble 
handling our growing enroll- 
ments, and we need to make 
sure, first of all, that our other 
majors can get into classes to 
fulfill their requirements,” 
Writing Seminars Professor 
Brad Leithauser said. 
Enrollment in Writing 
Seminars classes is restricted 
to between 15 and 18 students 
per class. Since classes have 


Md. House 
rejects 
anti-drunk 
driving bill 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN, 
Copy Editor 


Anti-drunk driving legisla- 
tion supported by senior Natalie 
Draisin failed to pass the Mary- 
land House Judiciary on Mon- 
day. 

The “Drunk Driving Elimi- 
nation Act,” which was also 
supported by Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving (MADD), was 
rejected after a series of drastic 
compromises threatened to di- 
minish the bill’s effectiveness. 

Hopkins students traveled 
to Annapolis last month in sup- 
port of the initiative, which 
Draisin developed after the hit- 
and-run accident that killed her 
Alpha Phi sorority sister Miri- 
am Frankl in October. 

The bill would have required 
all Maryland residents convict- 
ed of driving with a Blood Alco- 
hol Content (BAC) of at least .08 
to install a Breathalyzing Igni- 
tion Interlock on their vehicles. 

_ While the majority of legis- 
lators were in favor of the bill, 
Chairman Joseph Vallario over- 
ruled the initiative. 

Despite this setback, Draisin 
remains optimistic. 

“This is by no means a failure. 
We've made ourselves heard to 
the legislators and they won't 
forget that, and we're certainly 

Sree INTERLOCK BILL, pace A7 
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SGA may 
regulate 


oToup 
elections 


By LAURA MUTH 


News & Features Editor 


I FS 


The Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) is considering 
legislation that would control how 
student groups elect their leaders. 

Under the bill, organizations 
that receive funding from the Stu- 
dent Activities Commission (SAC) 
must allow seniors to vote in their 
group’s end-of-year elections. 

If passed at next week’s Gener- 
al Body meeting, the bill would be 
effective starting next semester. 

While the current version of 
‘ _ 4 | the bill would affect all groups 
a | registered by the SGA, senior 
class president Affan Sheikh, who 
wrote the bill, said that he plans to 
redirect the bill only toward SAC- 
funded groups. 

The SGA learned that seniors 
were barred from participating 
in executive board elections for 
the Jewish Student Association 
JSA). 

Several seniors involved in the 
organization disagreed with the 
policy, and these concerns were 


— 


limited space, students in the ma- 
jor are allowed to register early. 


Minoring students were al- | brought to the SGA. 
lowed to register a few hours The bill is “targeted towards 
SEE WRITING MINOR, pace A6 SEE SGA, pace A6 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
Friends, family, colleagues and former students gathered to honor Wolman on Sunday. 


Hopkins celebrates life of 
educator “Ieds” Wolman 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Managing Editor 


Since M. Gordon “Reds” Wol- 
man spent his life devoted to 
Hopkins, it was only fitting that 
the community gathered on Sun- 
day to recognize the impact he 
had on both environmental sci- 
ence and the lives of students. 

A longtime professor in the 


“Reds was a magic, moving, 
living part of Hopkins,” Daniels 
said. 

DOGEE chair Edward Bouwer 
spoke next, followed by three of 
Wolman’s colleagues. 

Stephen Parker, a director at 
the National Research Council 
(NRC), described his memories of 
Wolman. 

“Reds was on more than 30 


Department of NRC commit- 
Geography and tees,” Parker 
Environmen- said. 
eee, ae: 
ing ) Sana hea much admired 
Wolman died in moving, living part and _ loved 
February at the ° throughout 
age of 85. of Hopkins. my kta 
Around — 500 tion. Reds was 
sy cant) President Ranald YO a 
ing | Wolman’s Daniels his bowtie and 
wife and four convertible he 
children, attend- had style . 


ed the memorial. 
The event featured 13 speakers 
and a commemorative video. 

Whiting School of Engineer- 
ing Dean Nicholas Jones made 
opening remarks. His welcome 
was followed by reflections by 
President Ronald Daniels, who 
emphasized Wolman’s immea- 
surable contributions to the Uni- 
versity. 

_He compared Wolman to the 
ivers that the professor studied. 


[he] was the 
quintessential gentleman schol- 
ar.” 

Robert Fri, former president 
of Resources for the Future and 
the International Institute for Ap- 
plied Systems Analysis, spoke 
next. 

He was followed by DO- 
GEE Professor Peter Wilcock, 
who emphasized his appre- 
ciation to Wolman’s family for 

See WOLMAN, Pace A5 ' 
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Reza Aslan discusses Iran’s pursuit of nuclear weapons at FAS 


Aslan blames United States for mishandling nuclear proliferation threat 


By ARVIND RAVICHANDRAN 


For The News-Letter 


Political pundit Reza Aslan 
discussed Iran's nuclear pro- 
liferation Tuesday night as 
part of this year's Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium (FAS) speak- 
er series. 

Aslan, an Iranian-American 
Muslim writer and contributing 
editor for The Daily Beast, as well 
as a faculty member at University 
of California-Riverside, is known 
among political scholars for his 
insight on the Iranian nuclear 
problem, as well as for his often 
radical ideas about how to solve 
it. 

Aslan began his presentation, 
which was held at the Glass Pa- 
vilion, with the assertion that 
the reality of Iran developing 
nuclear weapons was unavoid- 
able and could even be immedi- 
ate. 

“A public secret that people 
want to say out loud is that there 
is no way to stop Iran from devel- 
oping nuclear weapons. If Iran 
wants nuclear weapons, it will 
get nuclear weapons and there 
is nothing anyone can do to stop 
it,” Aslan said. 

"It could, if it wanted to, turn 
its civilian program to a nuclear 
program [instantaneously]." 

He explained that recent U.S. 
actions intended to mitigate ter- 
rorism have actually led Iran to 
further pursue their nuclear pro- 
gram. 

"The U.S. is the one that's 
meddling with Afghanistan and 
Iraq, and all Iran wants to do 
is secure its national interest," 
Aslan said. 

"As much as its true that Iran 
poses a national security threat 
to America, it is equally true that 
America poses a national secu- 
rity threat to Iran." 

He went on to describe the 
precarious nature of Iran's loca- 
tion. 

"Iran is literally surrounded 
and encircled’ by American 
troops in Pakistan, Afghani- 
stan, Turkey, Iraq, Kuwait and 
Oman, and let's not forget the 
three massive warships that we 
have in the Persian Gulf," Aslan 
said. 

"You can imagine that Iran 
might be a little bit worried." 

Aslan negated the idea that 
Iran would not handle nuclear 
power properly if it obtained 
it. 

"Anyone who thinks that 
Iran will commit suicide with 
its nuclear power is, if I may so 
use the word deliberately, stu- 
pid. It's a stupid thing to think,” 
he said. 

According to Aslan, Iran has 
been successful in sustaining 
itself, despite going through de- 
cades of political strife. 

"We are talking about a re- 
gime that has managed to stay 
in power for 30 years," Aslan 
said. 

If there is one thing that the 
Iranian regime knows how to 
do, it is to survive. They don't 
care about Islam, they don't care 
about Islamic law. It's all about 
survival, and they have proved 
again and again that they can be 
quite pragmatic when it comes to 


that issue," he said. 

Aslan expressed frustration 
with U.S. policy makers who 
do not consider Iran to be a real 
and potential threat that has to 
be dealt with smartly and deci- 
sively. 

"As Randy Scheunemann [for- 
eign policy advisor to Senator 
John McCain] said to me once, 
[ran is the national equivalent to 
a suicide bomber. If it had nucle- 
ar weapons, it would just commit 
suicide with its 72 million peo- 
ple," Aslan said. 

"Moron, moron, moron! Iran is 
going to use nuclear weapons the 
same way anybody else is going 
to use nuclear weapons." 

According to Aslan, tensions 
between Iran and the U.S. have 
been escalating for some time. 

He talked about attempts 
made by the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) to undermine their 
nuclear program. 

"We're already at war with 
Iran, it's just a clandestine war," 
Aslan said. 

"[The Daily Beast] has been 
talking about an Iranian nuclear 
scientist, Shahram Amiri, who 
disappeared.” 

“He went on Haj in the begin- 
ning of June last year and disap- 
peared, just vanished off the face 
of the earth,” he said. 

Amiri reappeared in the U.S. 
last month. 

"This is part of the large co- 
vert program put together by the 
CIA in 2005, to get scientists to 
the U.S. so they can know more 
about the Iranian nuclear pro- 
gram," Aslan said. 

The second half of Aslan’s dis- 
cussion focused on how the U.S. 
and its allies can tackle the prob- 
lem of Iran obtaining nuclear 
weapons effectively without go- 
ing to war. 

Aslan criticized episodes in 
which the U.S. gave financial 
support to other countries who 
hoped to develop nuclear weap- 
ons, designating those actions 
as hypocritical. 


"Pakistan has nuclear weap- 
ons and the U.S. has given Paki- 
stan $15 billion. All of it has been 
used by Musharaff to create a po- 
lice state," Aslan said. 

"We signed a nuclear deal 
with India that would actually 
transfer technology from the U.S. 
to India to build more nuclear 
weapons. This actually violates 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT)." 

The NPT states that the trans- 
fer of nuclear technologies can 
only be made if the receiving 
country's nuclear programs are 
not being used for the develop- 
ment of weapons. 

Aslan stated that the U.S. 
needs to find a new approach 
when it comes to dealing with 
Iran's nuclear aspirations. 

"How do we make [Iran] not 
want nuclear weapons?" Aslan 
said. "That is pretty much our 
only option.” 

He commended Obama's deci- 
sion to disable the Revolutionary 
Guard, a branch of the Iranian 
military — thus destabilizing the 
regime. 

He said that the regime used 
the Revolutionary Guard as a 
"personal mafia,” and that shut- 
ting it down would be a far 
more effective approach than 
issuing sanctions to stop Iran 
from capitalizing on its nuclear 
program. 

"Obama's policy is far more 
specific than those of his prede- 
cessors,’ Aslan said. 

"The Revolutionary Guard 
controls almost everything in 
Iran, and this is hurting the 
people. Obama's policies take the 
Revolutionary Guard out of the 
picture and promises to give the 
people what they want, and takes 
away control from the regime.” 

He concluded his presenta- 
tion by saying there was no clear 
cut solution to Iran's nuclear 
proliferation, and that the U.S. 
could do little other than to wait 
for Iran to go through a revolu- 
tion. 


RAVI DESAI/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Reza Aslan, an Iranian-American journalist, media commentator, author and professor, spoke to 90 members of the 
Homewood community about the possibility of Iran joining the ranks of states with nuclear weapons. 


"The question is what hap- 
pens now," Aslan said. "To get 
deeply involved in the politics 
of the situation, I think the next 
thing we are expecting to hap- 
pen in Iran is not another elec- 
tion, but for the supreme leader 
to die." 

He said that other forms of 
assertive action have not proven 
effective. , 

"It is the cliche of the two 
clocks, one of the nuclear clock 
and the other the political clock.” 
Aslan said. 

"Are we going to wait for a 
revolution, or are we going to 
do something dramatic that 
would not only derail Iran's 
nuclear program, but also de- 
rail this incredible source of 


movement that is taking place 
there?" 

"If I knew the answer to 
this question," Aslan said, "I 
wouldn't be standing here talk- 
ing to you.” 

Students who attended the 
event had mixed reactions to 
Aslan's speech. 

"I found Aslan's views of 
Iran rather troubling," fresh- 
man John Doldo said. "He 
stumbled around certain issues 
and didn't answer pertinent 
problems.” 

Another student, freshman 
Katherine Tan, enjoyed the event 
so much that she got Aslan's au- 
tograph. 

"His presentation was like a 
show," she said. 


Natalie Stewart, a sopho- 
more international studies ma- 
jor who organized the event, 
thought that Aslan's presenta- 
tion was controversial, yet ar- 
resting. 

"I felt that since he has very 
strong opinions on things, it's not 
just international fluff. You really 
know what he is thinking about," 
she said. 

Stewart felt that the provoc- 
ative nature of Aslan's speech 
was particularly fitting at an 
FAS venue. 

"Even though you don't to- 
tally agree with what he is say- 
ing, by the force of what he said, 
he provoked a lot of thought," 
she said. "That is what we do at 
FAS” ' 


SGA approves $1,000 for professional new logo design 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 
Copy Editor 


The Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) will be paying 
a marketing professional $1,000 
to create a new logo, following a 
nearly-unanimous vote on Tues- 
day. 

The design will serve as a 
branding’ mechanism for the 
SGA, according to president 
Marc Perkins. 

“A logo is not just a meaning- 
less symbol,” he said. “It can be 
used for rallying together an or- 
ganization and giving it legiti- 
macy.” 

Chris Cullen, Hopkins’ di- 
rector of University marketing, 
has been hired for the job. Cul- 
len is currently reworking the 
logo for the University as well. 
According to Perkins, this was 
a central reason for his appoint- 
ment. 


ton 


~ Carma’s Cafe 
- UMBC Career Center 
- JHU Career Center _ 
- JHU Barnes & Noble 

- Einstein’s Bagles 


THANK YOU! — 


“The University is spending 
so much time and energy creat- 
ing a new logo, and we want to 
be part of the same intellectual 
foundation,” Perkins said. 

Senior senator Abby Duggan 
has put a year’s worth of ideas 
into the initiative, which start- 
ed as a collaborative effort be- 
tween herself and then-senator 
Nate Levin. She attributes the 
idea to the need for SGA to be 
taken more seriously around 
campus. 

“The SGA has been making 
big strides over the past several 
years, and it’s important for us 
to have a unified symbol so that 
[the community] understands 
what we do throughout the year,” 
Duggan said. 

She sees Cullen as an ideal 
choice for designer, as his hand 
has been in every aspect of Uni- 
versity marketing decisions. 

“Putting a monetary invest- 


ment into something makes peo- 
ple take it more seriously, and 
professionalism is key for that,” 
Duggan said. 

She also noted that the logo 
will ensure that the SGA remains 
consistent despite yearly turn- 
over. 

According to Justin Waite, 
chairman for the finance com- 
mittee of the SGA, the decision is 
fiscally responsible because the 
organization currently possesses 
a surplus and the logo demands 
only a one-time fee. 

“It is a significant sum of 
money, but it’s also something 
that lasts over the years,” Waite 
said. 

He noted that the SGA‘s re- 
branding will also benefit the 
groups over which it presides. 

“We give funding to stu- 
dent groups on a rolling basis, 
so our legitimacy will in turn 


make those groups more legiti- 


~ Pei Wei 


<< 
— 


mate,” Waite said. 

Tuesday’s vote was unani- 
mous aside from Stephanie Sus- 
er, a sophomore class senator. 

Suser said she voted against 
the design primarily because she 
sees it as an unnecessary expen- 
diture. 

“We could do without a lot of 
our expenses that don’t benefit 
the rest of the student body, like 
Powerpoint shows during meet- 
ings and such,” she said. 

As an alternative, Suser had 
proposed that qualified students 
could present logo ideas, and a 
designer could be chosen from 
amongst them. 

“There are a lot of student ser- 
vices on our campus that would 
seem just as professional [as Cul- 
len’s]. I think it’s showing some 
disrespect toward our peers not 
to keep this within the commu- 
nity,” she said. 

According to Duggan, the pro- 


four10 promotion would like to thank the following organizations 
for their donations to our Advertismg: & Promotion class’s 
FBI Physical Scientist marketing campaign. 


-RJW Collective 
- Dunkin’ Donuts 

- Tony LaManna Web Hosting 

- Center for Leadership Education 


fessionalism of the project makes 
it a worthy venture. . 

“People might consider it a 
waste of money but I think it’s an 
investment in the way the Uni- 
versity sees us, and visibility is 
key to our image,” she said. 

Some students were upset 
with SGA‘s decision to spend 
$1,000 on the new logo. 

“T feel like money for that 
could probably be better spent. 
One thousand dollars for a logo 
is probably a little expensive. 
There are a lot of other things 
on campus that money could go 
towards,” senior Rachel Myirski 
said. 

Junior Alyssa Morgenstern 
said her view depended on SGA’s 
budget. 

“If it is within their budget 
to have graphic design that it is 
okay, but if it is not then it is an 
irresponsible use of funds,” she 
said. 
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By WANG JAE RHEE 
Staff Writer 


Against the bac kdrop of sim- 
ply gorgeous Weather last Sun- 
day, the Glass Pavilion was bus- 
tling with activ ity. 

lables were strew n across the 
room, and at each table, four to 
six high school students huddled 
over packets of math problems, 
passionately discussing possible 
solutions. 

The Sy nergy round of the 
ll" Annual Hopkins Mathemat- 
ics Tournament was fully under 
way, and not even the gorgeous 
weather could distract the stu- 
dents from exerting their passion 
for math. 

The tournament, held every 
year on campus, is organized en- 
tirely by naan students and 
attracts over 100 high school stu- 
dents from all over the country. 
112 students participated in this 
years tournament. 

The 
consisted 


Tournament 

50-minute 
the first two 
were team exercises, testing col- 
lective thinking as well as team 
spirit, and the last two individual 
rounds, challenging the contes- 
tants with problems requiring 


day-long 
of four 
rounds this year; 


advanced algebra to calculus 
knowledge. 
The Howard Area Home- 


schoolers won the team event, 
the Private Math Club (with sev- 
eral students from Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School for Science and 
Technology taking part) in sec- 
ond and McClean High School in 
third. 

The individual winner of the 
Lower Division was Suhyoun 
Yu of Langley High School, with 
Alex Smith of the Howard Area 
Homeschoolers in second and 
Jun Sup Lee of Langley High 
School in third. 

Misuk Kim of Fairfax Math 
Circle was the individual win- 
ner of the Upper Division, with 
Seho (Brian) Kim of Howard 
Area Homeschoolers in second 
and Charlie Pasternak of How- 
ard Area Homeschoolers in 
third. 

According ‘to Senior Daniel 
Cho, a Biomedical Engineer- 
ing major and director of the 
event, what makes the tourna- 
ment special is not its ability to 
test sheer mathematical knowl- 
edge. 

“(The tournament] is not as 
much about brute mathematics 
skills as it is about 


Hopkins hosts high 


Junior Jason Ravit, one of the t 


they’re so fun,” said junior Fan 
Wu from Dulaney High School. 

Anat Gilboa, a junior from 
Langley High School, Virginia, 
also said that she liked the ’ 
teresting questions.” 

Looking back at the Explora- 
tion Round, which made the con- 


‘in- 


kins Tournament. 

“(The Hopkins Tournament] 
is not one of those online math 
competitions where you sit in an 
empty classroom at your high 
school with a supervising teacher 
looking over your shoulder. Here, 
I can actually see and be with 


testants apply people that 
simple math are struggling 
theorems in The environment is with the same 
unconven- sea problems as I 
tional. ways, so different, and so am, and that 
Gilboa said, “it . 4 : changes ev- 
was ' difficult, interactive, that it erything,” Gil- 
but it made us makes being part of boa said. 

think, and we Fellow 


were learning 
as We were go- 
ing. It was by 


the competition fun. 


—TIAN-TIAN Ni, 


schoolmate 
from Langley 
High School 


far the most TOURNAMENT | Tian-Tian Ni 
interesting agreed, say- 
round.” PARTICIPANT ing that the 


The unique 
questions 
were not the only thing that 
thrilled the contestants. Cordelia 
Wao, a junior at Dulaney High 
School, commented that he liked 
the in-between-the-rounds trivia 
questions. 

“T loved them! They were a 
nice break from math. I guessed 
the ‘what is the one Division One 
sport at Hopkins’ question right, 


“the environ- 

ment is so dif- 
ferent, and so interactive, that it 
makes being part of the compe- 
tition fun.” 

“And of course,” Ni added, 
“the campus is simply beautiful; 
what a great way to spend the 
weekend!” 

That is exactly what the ad- 
ministrators of the tournament 
are aiming for. 


how you apply 
simple math- 
ematical con- 
cepts in creative, 
unconventional 
ways,” explained | 
Cho. 

“We really 
strive to make 
the contestants 
think outside of 
the box, to come 
up with their own 
techniques and 
solution with the 
simple —_mathe- 
matical tools giv- 
en to them, and 
that’s what makes 
this tournament 
so interesting and 
unique,” he said. 

The __partici- 
pants agreed. 

One freshman 
hailing from 
Thomas _ Jeffer- 
son High School 
in Virginia said 
the Hopkins 
Tournament 
stood out from 
other math competitions be- 
cause it asks “different” ques- 
tions. 

“The problems here are more 
logic-based, whereas other tour- 
naments put more emphasis on 
simple computational skill,” she 
said. 

“The problems here are chal- 
lenging but that’s also why 


“The ulti- 
“| mate goal of the 
| Hopkins Math 


Tournament is to 
make math fun 
for these high 
school students. 
We want to show 
them that math 
can bea discipline 
that is interactive, 
interesting, and 
of course, enjoy- 
able. 

At the end of 
the day, we want 
kids to be leaving 
here , having en- 
joyed math,” said 
Cho. 

The _ contes- 
tants weren't the 
only ones who 
learned some- 
thing at the some- 
thing. 

salt 


really 
builds — organi- 
zational _ skills, 
and gives you a 


COURTESY OF HYUNGWON KANG 
High school students from around the region participated in the tournament. 


and I got a Frisbee for that,” he 
said. 

For others, that they could 
be away from their hometowns, 
travel with friends, meet new 
people and visit the beauti- 
ful Hopkins campus, all the 
while being able to showing off 
their math skills, were reason 
enough to be drawn to the Hop- 


good  opportu- 
nity to interact 
with other un- 
dergrads you've never thought 
you would meet,” said Jenny 
Wang, senior BME major and 
volunteer for the event. “And 
of course, it is definitely fulfill- 
ing. lam helping out in an event 
that improves the reputation of 
Hopkins as an institution that 
cares.” 

“The role of universities is 


CLASSIFIED AD 
BUSINESS CHINESE 


Learn Business Chinese or Chinese in Chinese 
Business Law Summer Program in Beijing 


www.studyabroad-china.org 


COURTESY OF DANIEL CHO 


Ournament organizers, explained the procedures to participants at the start of the event. 


to give back to the surrounding 
community,.and we are doing 
just that. It is a rewarding expe- 
rience,” said Carolyn Purington, 
senior BME major and volunteer 
coordinator. 

The tournament is becoming 
increasingly popular. 

“There were a lot of returning 
members, and we can see that 
the program is growing,” said 
Purington. 

“IT am very happy with the 
turnout. However, we expect 
greater numbers next year,” 
ed Cho, “In fact,” he continued, 
“we hope to do something in 


conjunction with Stanford, and | 


that will definitely be a step for- 
ward in the program.” 

However, Wang emphasized 
that continued participation on 
the Hopkins side is crucial to 
making it as much of success. 


“Note to underclassmen,” she 


said, “volunteer for the Annual 
Johns» Hopkins Math Tourna- 
ment!” 


add- | 


school math tournament. City tax increases could 


Impact Hopkins 


Mayor announces energy tax, bed fee to reduce budget deficit 


By RIAN DAWSON 
Stall Writer 


A proposed city tax on beds 
and increased tax on energy 
may affect Hopkins in the fu- 
ture. 

These new legislations 
a component bundle 
new tax propositions in Mayor 
Stephanie Rawlings-Blake’s re- 


are 


of a of 


vised budget proposal released 
Monday. 

The new budget looks to in- 
crease taxes and fees in several 
different areas in order to bring 
in new revenue for the city and 
close the $121 million budget def- 
icit for the city. 

Among the proposed taxes 
are in increase in energy tax 
which would, raise the current 
rate by 15 percent and a bed ca- 
pacity fee which “imposes a bed 
capacity fee of $350 per year on 
every college/university dorm 
and hospital which is a private, 
tax-exempt institution,” accord- 
ing to the city’s Finance Depart- 
ment. 

More specifically, the Mayor 
proposed a 97 cents per-day 
bed tax on every private hospi- 
tal and private university bed in 
the city. 

It is estimated that the fee 
would bring in nearly $4 mil- 
lion. 


The 


Mayor’s Office said 
in a press release that the 
tax-exempt institutions that 
would be affected by this fee 
would be paying $120 million 
in property taxes each year if 
they were not tax exempt and 
that through the use of city 
services they receive more 
than $10 billion in city revenue 
each year. 

The Mayor's Office claimed in 
the release that if more revenue 
is not raised the city will have to 
close fire companies and fire po- 

| lice officers. 
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Tracey Reeves, Director of 
the Office of News and Informa- 
tion Government, Community 
and Public Affairs at Hopkins, 
said that though it is too early to 
tell whether the proposed fees 
would be passed onto students 
if the proposal is accepted, the 
University is sympathetic to 
Baltimore’s position in the cur- 
rent economy. 

“First, we understand the 
city’s tough financial situation 
and we are sympathetic to it,” 
Reeves said. 

However, Reeves added that 
the economic climate has had an 
impact on how much Hopkins 
can pay in tax dollars. 

“To ask us to contribute even 
more tax dollars and fees to the 
city than we already contribute 
would be very difficult,” Reeves 
said. 

“That said, we, of course, 
want to work collaboratively 
with Mayor Rawlings-Blake and 
the city on a fair and balanced 
outcome for all.” 

In terms of the bed fee, 
which would effect usually 
tax-exempt non-profit institu- 
tions, Reeves says the utility of 
it is unclear. 

“AS a society, we generally ex- 
empt non-profits from taxations 
so that they can put their limited 
resources towards their good 
work,” she said. 

“In short, taxing non-profits is 
generally not very good policy. 
Again, we contribute millions to 
the city in the form of real dol- 
lars, programs and_ resources, 
every year.” 

The proposed taxes must be 
approved by the City Council, 
and were discussed at Monday’s 
meeting ofthe council. 

The Mayor’s Office could not 
be reached for comment, nor 
could Councilwoman Mary Pat 
Clark, whose district includes 
the Homewood Campus. 


The Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) is hosting a three-day Invitation-Only Hiring Event in support 
of DIA‘s global mission for the following occupational specialties: 
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By SARAH SCHULMAN 
Staff Writer 


As the school year draws to a 
close, seniors are encouraged to 
give back to the Hopkins com- 
munity in the form of a monetary 
gift. 

While in the past 
have raised funds to provide the 
school with a physical gift, many 
of this year’s seniors will contrib- 
ute to The Hopkins Fund, a tradi- 
tion that began in 2006. 

Money that goes to the Hop- 
kins Fund will support financial 
aid, residential and student life, 
academic initiatives and the li- 
braries. 

“The fund is a dean's discre- 
tionary fund,” Jillian Davis, one 
of the people in charge of the 
Fund, wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

“This means that the money 
contributed is available to the 
Krieger School of Arts & Sciences 
(KSAS) and Whiting School of 
Engineering (WSE) deans to di- 
rect toward the University’s area 
of greatest need.” 

Generally, about half of the 
money raised by the Hopkins 
Fund provides financial aid. As 
a result of the current economic 
situation, however, almost all of 
the fund dollars raised this year 
will finance financial aid alone. 

According to Davis, 
the senior gift program is 
relatively new, beginning 
as a joint effort between 
the Class of 1990 and the 
Class of 1991. 

These donations in- 
creased funds for the 
endowed contemporary 
book fund for the MSE 
library. 

“Other senior class 
gifts have been athletic 
equipment for non-var- 
sity athletes, benches 
and patio furniture for 
outside of Levering, and 
a stained glass window 
in honor of fallen class- 
mates (Linda Trinh and 
Chris Elser, 2005),” Davis 
wrote. 

In each of the in- 
stances, the classes were 
not able to raise enough 
money to complete the 
designated projects. 

Due to the difficulty in 
acquiring enough funds to cover 


classes 


Council, Inter-fraternity Council 
and Miriam Frankl Scholarship 
Fund. 

Lizzie Lenrow, the chair of 
the committee responsible for so- 
liciting money from seniors this 
year, hopes to improve the class 
participation percentage. 

“Last year they had 32 percent 
participation, and I want to get 
at least 65 percent,” Lenrow said. 
Currently the class of 2010 is at 
21 percent participation, with the 
goal of raising $30,000. 

Because they are the class of 
2010, Lenrow and others on the 
committee ask seniors to give at 
least $20.10. 

“If they do that, Dean Burger 
has promised to give 10 extra 
dollars for every person that 
gives $20.10 or more,” Lenrow 
said. So far the committee has 
received around 240 gifts. How- 
ever, Lenrow is more concerned 
with increasing the participa- 
tion number than raising the full 
$30,000. 

In order to educate seniors 
about the Fund and to elicit do- 
nations, the campaign commit- 
tee hosts a number of events 
throughout the year. “We talk 
to [students] about the fund and 
[tell them that they] can also des- 

ignate [their money] to an aca- 
demic department, school group 
or team,” she said. 


Senior class gives to Hopkins Fund 


was not the best way to do it any- 
more. 

Vice chair of the fund-raising 
committee, senior Dana Ram- 
pulla said, “A lot of other univer- 
sities do give tangible gifts, like 
benches or flagpoles that have 
sentimental value, but the feel- 
ing of the students, especially 
those on the committee, is that 
the money could better serve the 
University elsewhere.” Rampulla 
also noted that many students 
are not aware that most money 
given to Hopkins is earmarked 
for a specific project or task. 

“{Donors] are often looking 
to sponsor research at the medi- 
cal campus, endow professors 
or for example renovate Gilman 
Hall.” 

The importance of the Hop- 
kins Fund in particular, accord- 
ing to Rampulla, is that the mon- 
ey is not designated for anything 
specific and therefore can be of 
use for whatever is necessary. 

“I think once the idea and 
significance of the fund is ex- 
plained, students realize the im- 
portance of it,” she said. 

“I wouldn’t say most seniors 
find issue with the fact [that they 
can’t choose an exact project], 
but sometimes they just need to 
take advantage of that option [to 
designate to a group or team that 
influenced them].” 

Just as Hopkins 


pi Nee 


chooses not to com- 
pensate its graduation 
speaker monetarily, 
Rampulla noted, “We 
can accomplish a_ lot 
more with those funds 
by supporting students 
in other areas.” 

Some seniors think 
that giving to the Hop- 
kins Fund, or to some 
other organization, is a 
good way to give back 
to the Hopkins commu- 
nity. 

"I feel like donating to 
a specific group is really 
useful, and would go a 
lot further because it can 
be used in more ways," 
Rachel Myirski said. 

"They can also prob- 
ably get more people to 
donate because they can 


; =e] 
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Donations from a former class supplied this patio furniture. 


The committee members talk 


the cost of these past endeavors, 
the Class of 2006 decided to sup- 
port The Hopkins Fund, Blue 
Jays Unlimited and the Tutorial 
Project instead. 

“This shift was an important 
step for the University’s pro- 
gram, as our top priority with 
this campaign is the education 
of students about the impact of 
philanthropy and giving back to 
Hopkins,” Davis wrote. 

KSAS and WSE graduates will 
be solicited to donate to The Hop- 
kins Fund as alumni. The Uni- 
versity hopes that by introducing 
the fund and its purposes to se- 
niors before graduation, students 
will be more inclined to contrib- 
ute as alums. 

This year’s campaign is called 
‘Seniors for The Hopkins Fund’ 
However, “Gifts to ANY school, 
department, student group or or- 
ganization are encouraged and 
accepted,” Davis wrote. Some 
of the most popular designa- 
tions for the year thus far include 
Blue Jays Unlimited, Panhellenic 


to people about why The Hop- 
kins Fund is important and why 
it is important to give back to the 
school in general. 

Some of the events held for se- 
niors so far this year have includ- 
ed free ice cream at Levering, 
tailgating at the lacrosse games, 
a barbeque and a night at PJ's 
pub, where students who donate 
at least $20.10 are given two free 
drink tickets. 

The committee also solicits 
gifts through mail, e-mail, phone 
and one-on-one conversations 
with fellow classmates. 

So far the seniors have raised 
$20,612. 

The committee is also working 
closely with Blue Jays Unlimited. 

“We want to get the sports 
teams engaged,” Lenrow said. “If 
all of the seniors in a group give, 
then your group is recognized at 

graduation for having 100 per- 
cent participation.” 

Lenrow and fellow members 
of the committee agreed that giv- 

ing tangible gifts to the school 


en re ae 


donate to a specific or- 
ganization that can use 
the money well, rather 
than to one specific thing.” 

However, not all seniors feel 
that donating individual gifts to 
a fund is the best way to leave a 
legacy at the University. 

"I think it's a shame that as a 
class we can't contribute to one 
big thing because I think that 
it would be nice to contribute 
something together," senior Ally 
Burton said. 

Students also felt that they did 
not know much about the Hop- 
kins Fund. 

"Personally, I don't really 
know much about where money 
in the Hopkins Fund goes to," se- 
nior Jocelyn Wagman said. "I as- 
sume the Hopkins Fund goes to 
specific things, but I'd probably 
give money to a specific program 
or scholarship fund, something 
geared to a cause I could see 
grow." 

Myirski admitted, "I'm not 100 
percent sure what the Hopkins 
Fund is.” 


"— Additional reporting by 
Rebecca Fishbein 
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By SARAH TAN 


News & Features Editor 


Professor of Classics Matthew 
Roller is an expert on ancient 
Rome. 

Though he began his academic 
career as a physics major at Stan- 
ford, during his time there he 
discovered that his true passion 
lay in ancient history, and that 
has been the focus of his studies 
ever since. 

In 2006, he published his sec- 
ond monograph, entitled Dining 
Postures in Ancient Rome: Bodies, 
Values and Status. 

The following year, he trav- 
eled on sabbatical to the Uni- 
versity of Cologne in Germany. 
He sat down with The News- 
Letter recently to discuss the 
merits of studying ancient cul- 
ture to understand modern so- 
ciety and how to recline like a 
Roman. 


News-Letter (N-L): How did 
you get interested in Classics? 

Matthew Roller (MR): I sort of 
fell into it. I was a physics major 
at Stanford in the mid 1980s, and 
I took ancient Greek just for the 
hell of it one semester. 

It looked like it might be 
kind of a fun challenge, and 
then I kept taking courses in 
the Classics department and 
eventually I found I was pretty 
close to getting a major in Clas- 
sics. 

For a while I thought I was go- 
ing to do a double major in Phys- 
ics and Classics, and then I don't 
know. 

We were on the quarter sys- 
tem, and I just couldn't deal with 
the idea of doing the third quar- 
ter of quantum mechanics. 

I did the first quarter, I did 
the second quarter, and I just 
thought, I can't do any more 
quantum mechanics. 

So the point when I said no 
more quantum mechanics, that 
was the point where I became 
just a Classics major. 

I really enjoyed it — it was 
something I stumbled into and 
then it caught my attention. 
Somehow then it seemed natural 
when I was a'senior that I would 
go on to graduate school and con- 


tinue that work, so that's how it 
happened. 

I went into college knowing 
exactly what I was going to do, it 
was just that when I got done, I 
wasn't doing anything remotely 
like what I thought I was going 
to do. 

It's good to have direction, 
but you also have to be flexible 
and open to the idea of new 
ideas and possibilities develop- 
ing. 

I'm always pressing students 
to put themselves in the way of 


_ totally’ new experiences, totally 


new fields, take a course that you 
have no idea what it is, and then 
you find out. 

I don't care what grades you 
get in individual courses, you 
should get an F in college in 
general if you never questioned 
if what you were doing was the 
right thing to do. 


N-L: How did you first come 
to Hopkins from Stanford? 
_ MR: I did my graduate work 


sat UC Berkeley, and I spent a lot 
of years on the West coast and 


had hardly ever been on the East 
coast. 

This was one of a great many 
jobs that I applied for, and I got it, 
and so | accepted it and moved to 
Baltimore, where I'd never been 
before. 


That's how I came here in 
1994, and this is still the only job 
offer I've ever had, and so I'm 
still here. I might still be here 
anyways. 


N-L: You've published a book 
about dining postures on ancient 
Romans, can you tell us a bit 
about that? 

MR: In the ancient world, 
the Roman and Greek world, 
people usually dined reclining, 
on their left elbow and they'd 
eat finger food off the table, but 
in some circumstances people 
would sit like they do in the 
modern world and some people 
would stand. 

I got interested in the question 
of why people would sit or stand 
— when you have this option 
what does it mean, and how do 
you know what you have to do if 
you're a Roman and you show up 
to a dinner? 

So it was a project that kind 
of tickled me and I just started 
working on it and it just took ona 
life of its own. It's really about Ro- 
man dining but it focuses around 
the point of how its participants 
deport themselves while they 
eat. 

The way it works is the most 
privileged people get to lie down, 
because they're immobile and 
then everyone else has to bring 
them things. 

If you're less privileged, you 
sit. 

Mostly this position was for 
women, and then the people who 
stand are the slaves who run 
around and make sure that ev- 
eryone is being taken care of. In 
the Greek world, mostly men re- 
clined and if women were there, 
they sat. 

In the Roman world women 
reclined with men, and every- 
body's drinking wine, and then 
you have lots of anxieties about 
whether hanky-panky is going to 
happen on the couch. 

There are all these ways in 
which the social structure of so- 
ciety plays into how people po- 
sition themselves in the dining 
room — the dining room is like 
a little microcosm of the whole 
society. 

All the anxieties that people 
have about social class and sex 
and drinking, it's all right there. 


N-L: How did you get inter- 
ested in this topic? 

MR: Well there's a lot of Ro- 
man texts that talk about eating 
and dining. Also I visited Pom- 
peii, and I got to see some Roman 
domestic structures. 

One of the ways in which 
Romans decorated their houses 
was that they painted a lot of 
elaborate murals, and there are 
scenes depicting Roman dinner 
parties where people are drunk 
and reclining, and sometimes on 
funerary monuments people are 
reclining. 

I thought I should think about 
that. I started working on that 
and it turned into a little book. 


N-L: What are you working on 
now? 

-~MR: Nowadays what I'm 
thinking about is a totally dif- 
ferent kind of project. I've al- 
ways been very interested in 
the way that ancient Romans 
understood their own history 
and the stories they told about 
their past. } 

Romans were inclined to 
pick heroes out of their history 
and hold them up as models as 
to how they should act and be- 
have. / 
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Roller demonstrates how upper class Romans reclined. The aristocracy often ate in this position, with a glass of wine held in their left hand 


Things I've Learned with Matt ftoller 


They would say so-and-so 
did such and such thing, and 
therefore we should 
that standard. It's an interest- 
ing way of thinking about your 


follow 


past. 
In our own world, we have 
a few of these stories. There's 


lots of things that we generally 
wouldn't think, that the way that 
people behaved 300 years ago 
would be a model for how we 
should behave now. 

We think the world has really 
changed, values have changed, 
tech has changed and that the 
way people acted then is not 
comparable. 

For the Romans, they didn't 
think that way. Three hundred 
years ago was just as good as yes- 
terday for them. 

Nowadays people see the 
past as something foreign 
and distant, if you go back far 
enough. 

I think it has something to 
do with technological change. 
Throughout the entire period 
of the ancient. world, there 
were never any fundamental 
changes. 

There wasn't much industri- 
alization or commercialization, 
and the way people lived was 
mostly the same over the years. 

But since the Industrial Revo- 
lution started 200 years ago, ev- 
erything has totally transformed 
our world. 

One thing I try to teach is to 
make people think about how 
our world in this rapid tech 
change makes us think about our 
relationship to the past totally 
differently from how everyone 
else has thought about it in the 
past. 


N-L: Why do you think it's 
important for people to continue 
studying ancient history? 

MR: It's really important for 
people to know about past societ- 
ies and how they differ from the 
present. 

I was talking about how Ro- 
man views differed from modern 
views, and they differ from .the 
present, and it has a lot to do with 
how human society has changed 
radically just in the last couple 
centuries. 

I think if people don't know 
that, and they don't get how ut-’ 
terly remarkable the world they 
live in is, you're out of touch with 
a great mass of human experi- 
ence. 

We need to understand these 
things in order to grasp what 
type of world we live in now and 
I think the past is a really impor- 
tant touchstone. 

It doesn't necessarily have to 
be Classics, but just knowing 
what it was like to live in some 
world in the past and how that 
differs from the way we live 
now is something that's really 
important for people to. under- 
stand. 

Also, there are still places in. 
the world that are pre-industrial, 
and more than half the Repu 
tion live as farmers. 

So a lot of the world is still 
like that, and if we don't un- 
derstand that then we're really 
challenged to meet the needs 
of our own world if we don't 
understand how we came here 
and where we came from to get 
here. nf. 

There's a lot of cool stuff in an- 
cient history, amazing artwork, 
amazing literature, so I think 
there's a lot of fun and "wow" fac- 
tors in learning about radically 
different societies that existed a 

~ very long time ago. — 
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Memorial 


WOLMAN, FROM Al 
“sharing him with us 
the speakers ex] 
sentiment, 


Many of 


desc ribing the fam 
ily’Ss warmth and generosity of 
spirit 

After the first set of speakers 
a commemorative film produced 
by Hopkins Marketing & Cre- 
ative Services w 

The 


as show n 


Video contained inter- 


views with many of Wolman’s 
friends and colleagues as well 
as footage of him- 
self. It showed many images of 


Wolman working in the field 


Wolman 


driving one of his infamous 


The memorial was held in a.tent decorated to look like a forest. 


convertibles, and, of 
teaching. 

Gordon Grant ‘86, one of 
Wolman’s former students, de- 
scribed the experience of going 
on one of Wolman’s well-known 


field trips. 


course, 


oressed a similar 


You kind of came back not 
really Knowing what you'd seen, 
but thinking you’d seen some- 
thing. That field 
Grant said 


was a trip,” 
“Reds never wasted a minute 


of his life,” said Erica Schoen- 
DOGEI 


who was also interviewed for the 


berger, a professor in 
video 
He noticed everything and 
he thought about everything 
and he made these fantastic con- 
nections. And in doing this he 
would give you, like a gift, such 
a beautiful, beautiful insight, 
something that you could never 
have 


any 


gotten in 
other way 


from any other 
person.” 

After 
film, 


ditional 


the 
ad- 


speak- 


seven 
ers addressed 
the audience. 
David Harvey, 
a professor at 
the City Uni- 
versity of New 
York, touched 
on Wolman’s in- 
tellectual risk- 
taking. 

“How do you 
know what you 
don’t know? You 
couldn’t know 
what you didn’t 
know until you 
actually went 
out and risked 
something,” he 
said. 

This  charac- 
teristic of Wol- 
man was echoed 
by other speak- 
ers who ap- 
plauded him for 
founding DOGEE during a time 
when its goals were not entirely 
understood and supported by 
the wider intellectual commu- 
nity. 

Robert Hirsch, a former chief 


hydrologist for the U.S. Geo- 


Lost your dog? 
Check your 


school's laboratory. 


The. Johns Hopkins University. is one of the relatively 


few biomedical research ijatsjelaulaleyetcmiemactcmercloloyemasrle 
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service celebrates the life of M. Gordon “Reds” 


The long-time educator touched many lives and built a major legacy at Hopkins 


logical Survey noted that, “Reds 
made every single one of us 
feel special he loved his sci- 
ence and his enthusiasm always 
showed.” 

[he next speaker was Robert 
Summers, the deputy secretary 
for the State of Maryland’s De- 
partment of the Environment 

He noted the impact Wolman 
had on. environmental legisla- 
tion in Maryland and described 
Wolman’s ability to garner “bi- 
partisan respect” from all three 
Maryland governors with whom 
he had worked 

John Costa, a scientist emeri- 
tus of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and Patricia Rosenfield, the 
program director of the Carnegie 
Foundation, both shared insights 
as tormer students of Wolman 
and DOGEE. 

Both Wolman’s 
abilities as a mentor and teacher. 

“Reds mentor who 
knew that it was far more impor- 
tant to empower than to teach,” 
Rosenfield said. 

“He knew the strengths and 
limitations of his students. He 
knew how to fling you out and 
how to draw you back in.” 

The final two speakers were 
Abel Wolman, Wolman’s son 
and a visiting scholar in DO- 
GEE, and Jared Cohon, presi- 
dent of Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity. 

Abel Wolman recalled some 
of his early experiences and de- 
scribed growing up with Wol- 
man as his father. 

He joked about the presence 
of engineering in his childhood 
home, mentioning bedtime sto- 
ries such as Building Your Super 
Highways, that Wolman had read 
to his children. 

Toward the end of his speech, 
Abel Wolman speculated about 
what his father might have said 
to the audience that had assem- 
bled. 

“To each of us, I, will miss 
you. And to all of us, thank 
you,” he said. 


focused on 


Was a 


continues to acquire dogs or cats from Class B dealers, 


a practice that ite National Academy of Sciences 


olman 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


Speakers at the memorial recalled Wolman’s many years in the lecture halls, where he was an effective and exuberant teacher. 


When Abel Wolman finished 
speaking the crowd applauded 
and rose to its feet. 

Cohon closed the formal por- 
tion of the memorial by discuss- 
ing a sentiment that was also de- 
scribed in other speeches and the 
video. 

“Reds Wolman was_ Johns 
Hopkins. Johns Hopkins is Reds 
Wolman,” he said. 

“All we can do is keep trying 
to live up to what he thought of 
the human race.” 

After this conclusion, attend- 
ees were invited to a reception 
and were encouraged to continue 
discussing the themes raised in 
the speeches. 

Wolman’s professional “fam- 
ily tree” was displayed in one 
corner and a pile of stones, each 
etched with the name “Reds,” sat 
im another. 

Eyeryone was encouraged to 
add their name’ to: the tree and 


take a stone home with them to 
be tossed in a body of water that 
felt significant. 

Bouwer reflected on the after- 
noon in an e-mail. 

“IT found the memorial ser- 
vice to be a wonderful tribute 
to the life and contributions of 
Reds Wolman.. The collection 
of speakers provided a range of 
perspectives . . . [and] a unify- 
ing theme was that Reds treated 
each of us as a personal friend . 


His dedication to Johns Hop- 
kins University and service to 
society are among his legacies. 
The service this past Sunday 
was very inspiring and heart- 
felt.” 

Looking forward, many proj- 
ects are underway that will com- 
memorate Wolman’s life. 

An installation dubbed “The 
Meander” will be built out- 
side of Ames Hall, the build 


ing where Wolman did most 
of his teaching, and will be 
composed of stones donated by 
family, friends, colleagues and 
students. 

“The Meander” will be a path 
formed to mimic the shape of a 
river. 

Additionally, the Whiting 
School is dedicating a fund, the 
M. Gordon Wolman Fellowship, 
as a tribute to Reds’ life and 
work. 

The fellowship will provide 
two years of financial support to 
one Ph.D. student who is looking 
to study a topic within geomor- 
phology, environmental science 
and society using an interdisci- 
plinary approach. 

According to the Whiting 
School’s Office of Develop- 
ment, the objective is to raise 
between $500,000 and $1 mil- 
lion for the fellowship by Dec. 
314 


recently concluded was unnecessary. 


flea markets, private individ 
sources.” The Class B dealer: 


The-vast majority of research facilities now 
refuses to do business with such dealers. 


How can Hopkins conduet 21st-century science 
using practices condemned in the 20th century? 


Please urge the president of Hopkins, Ronald Daniels, 
to stop patronizing Class B dealers. Write to The 
Johns Hopkins University, Attn: President Daniels, © 
Office of the President, 242 Garland Hall, 3400 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, MD 21218; call 410-516-8068; 


or e-mail president@jhu.edu. 


For more information and other ways you can help, 


visit humanesociety.org/issues/pets_experiments/. OF THE UNITED STATES 


Celebrating Animals | Confronting Cruelty 
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SGA, FROM Al 
seniors because that has tended 
to be a problem in the past,” he 
said 
Senior Evan Lazerowitz, a JSA 


member and the SGA vice presi- 


dent, was the first to protest the 


JSA‘s policy, although Sheikh has 
become the main sponsor of the 
current SGA bill 

Lazerowitz argued that the 
ISA policy subverted both the 
JSA and SGA constitution, an 
allegation that senior Michael 
Pisem, the JSA treasurer and 
election committee chairman, 
denied 


I think this is a matter of poli- 
cy on the part of student groups,’ 
Pisem said. He argued that the 
bill would be “a broad change in 
the way SGA operates.” 

He explained the reasoning 
behind the policy 
to 


, People who 


be present next year are going 


are going 
to have to deal with the conse- 
quences of the vote,” he said. 

Lazerowitz talked about the 
purpose of the bill 

We're looking to codify the 
voting rules across SGA and SAC 
sponsored groups,” he said. 

Senior senator and co-sponsor 
of the bill Jake Meth also ad- 
dressed the reason for introduc- 
ing the bill. 

“We feel that even though 
seniors are leaving, most would 
feel an interest in what happens 
in their organization,” he said. 


While he acknowledged some 


ot Pisem’s concerns, Meth ex 


pressed the opinion that voting 


rights should be standardized 

| think that certain aspects of 
student groups should have au- 
tonomy but there is also one 
thing that needs to be uniform, 
and that is the protection of se- 
niors’ right to vote,” he said. 

Voting rights are a universal 
[They're enshrined in the 
constitution of our country and 
they should be in the constitu- 
tion of the SGA.” 

While Meth would not make 
any predictions about the out- 
come of next week’s vote, he said 
he was “very hopeful” that it 
would pass. 


value 


Mark Dirzulaitis, a sophomore 
senator and the SGA’s president- 
elect for next year, disagreed 
with Meth 

“I’m opposed [to the bill] be- 
cause I| don’t think it’s our place 
to decide how student groups 
run their elections,” he said. 

“It’s something individual 
groups should be able to decide 
for themselves and we should 
protect their autonomy.” 

Dirzulaitis also did not make 
a strong prediction regarding the 
passage of the bill. 

“1 think it’s very divided right 
now,” he said. “I think a lot of 
seniors are going to vote yes be- 
cause they are sort of personally 
attached to the bill, while I think 
some of the underclassmen un- 
derstand the 
subtleties of the 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Senior Affan Sheikh (center) introduced legislation that would require 
seniors to be allowed participation in voting within student groups. 


issue.” 
Junior sena- 
tor Justin Waite 


declined to 
comment on 
his stance re- 
garding the 


bill, but agreed 
with Dirzulai- 
tis that the SGA 
seemed divided 
over the legisla- 
tion. 

“The people 
who support 
it are worried 
about the voice 
of seniors being 
lost, while the 
people who op- 
pose it are wary 
of passing it for 
reasons of au- 
tonomy.” 


Waite said 
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SGA considers senior voting bill 


that the SGA had not yet dis- 
cussed enforcement of the bill in 
depth, but Meth outlined the ba- 
Sic strategy for enforcing the bill 
if it passes 

“All groups that we approve 
go through the Appropriations 
and Evaluations Committee 
and once they start working on 
their will tell 
them [senior voting rights] have 
to be included,” he Said. 


constitution we 


“For groups that already ex- 
ist, we don’t have an established 
method, but be making 
them aware of the law and when- 


we'll 


ever we hear something is going 
wrong we'll bring them in and 
talk to them.” 

Sheikh also addressed the is- 
sue of enforcement. 

“It hasn’t been discussed in 
great detail... but if it passes 
and a group violates [the voting 
policy] they could definitely have 
their funding pulled.” ' 

Lazerowitz described the ori- 
gin of the conflict with the JSA 
and the ensuing bill. 

“T heard that seniors would 
not be allowed to vote and con- 
firmed that with the JSA election 
chair . . . and brought the issue 
before the judiciary board, and 
they disagreed with me.” 

He explained that the basis 
for the JSA’s policy was a section 
of the Student Operations Guide 
which states that “Organiza- 
tions may choose to set higher 


standards for membership ... as | 


long as the higher standards are 


consistent with the mission of the | 


group, the University and state 
and federal law.” 


Pisem also acknowledged this | 


passage as the foundation for the 
JSA‘s policy. 

However, Lazerowitz argued 
that this rule applies only to 
membership, and that once a stu- 
dent has become a member of an 


organization, they should pos- | 


sess the same rights as all other 
members. 
“For that argument to be valid 


. . . they would have to bar se- | 


niors from membership,” he said. 


However, Pisem. stated that | 


this policy has been in place in 
the JSA for years. 


“This has been our policy for | 


the four years I have been here, 
and I reached several people 
who were freshmen five and 
six years ago who said that this 
policy was in place then,” he 
said. 


Writing Seminars to stop offering minor 


WRITING MINOR, From A1 
later. During registration for next 
year’s classes, however, courses 
had been filled by the time most 
minors arrived. 

By the time junior Writing 
Seminars minor Alexandra Byer 
tried to register at around 1:30 
p.m., all of the courses were filled. 

Seniors majoring in the Writ- 
ing Seminars had begun register- 
ing at 8:30 that morning. 

While Byer often has trouble 
getting into the classes needed 
for her minor, she “almost al- 
ways [gets] off the waitlist even- 
tually.” 

According to McGarry, getting 
rid of the minor will solve the 
over-demand for small seminar- 
style classes because students 
will no longer be able. to “try to 
‘squeeze in’ a minor for the sake 
of the credential.” 

However, she said that stu- 
dents interested in writing 
should feel welcome to take 
courses offered by the depart- 
ment. 

The English Department has 
not seen problems with its enroll- 
ment, according to Department 


Coordinator Nicole Goode, who 
manages the English minor. 

Writing Seminars Depart- 
ment Chair Dave Smith said that 
if they could afford to hire more 
faculty, the minor could be of- 
fered again. 

“More faculty would mean 
the option of more courses. That 
would almost certainly mean 
more minors could be managed,” 
he wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

Smith added, however, that 
simply increasing faculty would 
not solve the other factors that in- 
fluence the department. 

These factors include “what 
classes, what level faculty, what 
future humanities enrollments 
may be and other relevant con- 
siderations,” he wrote. 

Students currently minoring 
in Writing Seminars said they 
understood why the department 
had to make the decision. 

“T think there are too many 
Writing Seminar majors, and 
we're not able to get into the 
classes,” said Byer, who majors 
in Film and Media Studies. “The 
class size is so small that the reg- 


istration process is where the mi- 
nors get hurt the most. I think it 
is a good decision to get rid of it.” 

Junior Barbara Ionnadis, an In- 
ternational Relations major and a 
Writing Seminars minor, agreed 
that there aren’t enough classes to 
continue to offer it as a minor. 

Because she will be graduat- 
ing a semester early, however, 
she will have “all requirements 
done in time for graduation.” 

Freshmen who were planning 
to minor in Writing Seminars are 
disappointed. 

“The minor allows you to not 
have to take all of the courses 
you need for a major. I think it 
makes it harder for people who 
take the courses, but can’t ma- 
jor in it,” said Kayleigh Horst, 


‘a psychology major who was 


planning to minor in Writing 
Seminars. “I suppose I'll just 
have to see what other subjects 
I’m interested in.” 


The Writing Seminars pro- 


gram was created in 1947. It 
was ranked by Atlantic Month- 
ly in 2007 as one of the top 10 
writing programs in the United 
States. 


CLASSIFIED AD 


Our company seeks employees for: BOOKKEEPER, 
PAYROLL/ PAY RECEIVER. 


Attractive salary plus benefits, and takes little of your 


time. 


Requirements: computer literate, NO age discrimination, 
must be efficient and dedicated. 


Contact derekmrob65@gmail.com 
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People gathering on the Beach leave behind their trash on the green, despite an increase In trash cans outside the library. 


Beach often left with day's debris 


Despite expectations and increased University efforts, littering still a problem 


BEACH POLICY, From Al 
trash cleanup to the facilities 
staff. 

“At the end of it all, we end up 
having to make it right. We do 
because we care how this place 
looks. I think there are deeper 
issues of respect and consider- 
ation involved here. We clean up 
tons from the campus that is just 
dropped. The Beach is the tip of 
the iceberg,” he said. 

“You should just sit one af- 
ternoon and watch how people 
operate with their waste — it is a 
real eye opener.” 

Director of build- 
ings operations Jane 
Rhyner said that 
when her office books 
events on the Beach, 
they put out extra 
trash cans and bags, 
and tell the groups to 
bring their own. 

“If there is a prob- 
lem with a group 
being out there who 
doesn’t clean out 
their trash, we con- 
tact them for expla- 
nation and charge 
them, especially if 
Grounds took their 
time to clean up the 
trash,” Rhyner said. 

“However, this 


pen when there is an 
official group book- 
ing.” 

Additionally, in 
the past few weeks, 
there have been com- 
plaints about noise 
on the Beach. A few 
weeks ago, students 
were playing loud 
music on the Beach 
until security came by and 
turned the music off. 

“There are Baltimore City Or- 
dinances about noise so the vol- 
ume must have been excessive,” 
Boswell said. 


—— eeeeSsSsSese 


The noise ordinance in Balti- 
more states that any amount of 
noise which “significantly [affects] 
neighboring residents by being 
disorderly in manner or [disturbs] 
the peace... by making an unrea- 
sonably loud noise” is subject to 
evaluation by the police. 

Boswell also suggested that 
students encourage each other 
to pick up trash to minimize the 
work that maintenance must do. 

“If you see someone leav- 


ing trash, I would suggest tell- 
ing them to pick up after them- 
selves,” Boswell said. 


The Beach is a popular social hub for students during warm weather. 


“Maybe it’s something we 
should partner with students to 
do. I feel like we all should care 
about what the Beach looks like.” 

Though Boswell said that 
signs about littering might help 


the situation, Selivan disagreed. 

“Signs usually get trampled 
or stolen and generally ignored. | 
think people should just be more 
responsible and be more human 
and not mess things up. Like | 
said, [this is a] bigger issue than 
signs,” Selivan said. 

Students are also aware of the 
alcohol and trash on the Beach. 

“It was just really gross — it 
was piled right in the middle. 
You could see it from across the 
street,” freshman Jessica Budia- 
man said. 

“People should learn to clean 
up after themselves. 
I think it’s ironic that 
it’s behind the Johns 
Hopkins sign’ — it 
gives off a bad image 
of the school.” 

Junior Jake Sch- 
neiders agreed that 
the amount of trash 
generated on the 
Beach is embarrass- 
ing. 

“T pick up after 
myself, and I would 
expect everyone else 
to do that too,” he 
said. 

Senior Leah Liber- 
man _ believes that 
students do want to 
keep things clean, 
though she disagreed 
with the alcohol poli- 
cy for the Beach. 

“It’s not that peo- 
ple don’t want to 
throw things out, it’s 
just that bins are too 
full,” Liberman said. 

“We all need to 
own [littering] as a 
problem,” _ Boswell 
said. “People should 
come up with their own ways to 
combat it. I can’t think of any ex- 
cuse to leave trash on the Beach. 
I would like to see other people 
help clean up if they see trash on 
the Beach.” 
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Are you graduating in May? 


Is Peace Corps service in your future? 


Peace Corps. 


Life is calling: 


How far will 
you go? 


800.424.8580 
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stalls in state Congress 


INTERLOCK BIL | 


p FROM Al 
not going to e 


Ive up,” Draisin 


said. 

According to Draisin, Hop- 
kins students’ support — from 
the letters written to ask legis- 


lators tor their support, to the 
persistence of those who 
panied Draisin to the testimony 

'S responsible for the majority 


of the strong impact of this initia- 
tive. 


accom- 


“Legislators know who we 
are, they know about [Frankl’s 
death], and that made a lot of 
them believe in the bill,” she said, 

“IL hope people have been in- 
spired by this and are a little 
less scared to step up and raise 
their voices if something’s not 
right.” 

In large part due to the ef- 
forts ‘made by 


higher limit 

Vallario stated in a press re- 
lease that MADD was not will- 
Ing to compromise and that he 
wished that had not been the case 

“Why should we accept some- 
thing that won't save lives?” 
Withers said. 

According to both Withers 
and Draisin, the Chairman Val- 
lario — a DUI defense attorney 
— has been the primary obstruc- 
tionist in the passage of this bill. 

Despite Vallario’s final veto 
power, both women believe that 
serious changes could be made in 
the next year. 

Josh Ayal, a junior who sup- 
ported Draisin in Annapolis last 
month, said he remains proud of 
the efforts made thus far and the 
potential for future cha nge. 

“Results of 


rns and a the vote aside, 

f , many N . : : it’s clear how 
.. Natalie has inspir at penne 

House __ rep- in : pired effective the 


resentatives 


people not to mourn 


voices of Nata- 


had agreed to ‘ lie and those 
switch their but to act, which I around her 
vote in favor 


of the bill, but 
Vallario de- 
clared the bill 
null before it 
could be put 
to a vote. 

Jan Withers of MADD said 
she is certain that if a vote had 
occurred, the bill would have 
passed without amendments or 
serious compromises. Vallario’s 
office could not be reached for 
comment by press time. 

The virtual tug-of-war be- 
tween MADD and Vallario has 
waged for years, and Withers 
said she was unwilling to cede 
Vallario’s latest request: that a .15 
BAC, rather than a .08 BAC be the 
minimum level required for Igni- 
tion Interlock installation. 

According to Withers, Vallario 
offered to lower that number to 

12, but that was still out of the 
question for MADD. 

“A 15 BAC is what we call “su- 
per-drunk” — at .08, you're still 
very impaired, that’s more than 
just a couple glasses of wine with 
dinner,” Withers said. 

“It’s ridiculous for Vallario 
to propose a compromise of .12, 
because there’s absolutely no sci- 
ence to show that it would save 
lives. .08 is the legal limit and 
there’s no reason to support any- 
thing above that.” 

Vallario based his decision on 
the fact that 27 states that cur- 
rently required Interlocks only at 
the .15 level. 

According to Withers, 
though, there has only been re- 
search to show that the 12 states 
that mandate a .08 BAC have 
made any real impact on drunk 

driving fatalities — no progress 
has been noted in states with a 


think is important. 


were, especial- 
ly in light of 


—JOSH AYAL, the legislative 
minds that 
JUNIOR got changed,” 


Ayal said. 
“Natalie 
has inspired people not to mourn 
but to act, which I think is impor- 
tant.” 
As Draisin is graduating this 


May, she hopes to pass on her | 


leadership role to a younger 
student. She said, however, that 
she’ll never give up on her goal 
of eliminating drunk driving. 
“One of the things this taught 
me is that we're in a really unique 
position as college students,” Drai- 
sin said, “because, yeah we have 
classes, but we're not working, so 
we have the time and energy to 
voice our opinions, which is the 


most important thing in the world.” | 


Draisin said she expects the 


student support for this issue | 


will continue to grow next year, 
especially because she “kept 
things quiet” in the wake of 
Frankl’s death. 

“Tt was such a fresh wound 
and I didn’t want to rub salt in it 
[by encouraging support for the 


bill]. Something like this should | 
never happen again, but it could | 


happen if people don’t decide to 
speak up,” she said. 

Aside from the legislation, 
Draisin continues to collaborate 
with Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell and the Baltimore City 
Department of Transportation 
to discuss reconstructions of St. 
Paul Street and N. Charles Street. 

“We're still fighting for legis- 
lation,” Draisin said. “But in the 
meantime we should do every- 
thing we re to make the area 
around our campus safer.” 
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Anti-drunk driving bill Professors prepare for move back to Gilman 


Renovated hall scheduled to re-open June 7, departments to relocate from Dell House starting July 


GILMAN HALL, rrom Al 
into Gilman. 

“Not only does [the moving 
back to Gilman] mean clean of- 
fices and the dignity that comes 
with them, but it also means that 
[all the humanities departments] 
will be at the same place,” Smith 


said. 

“For me, that constitutes 
an immediate sense of com- 
mon place and identity — that’s 


why I’m looking forward to the 
change,” he added. 

In addition to a move back into 
a revitalized Gilman, the project 
will also be allotting money for 
new office furnishings. 

According to Senior Associate 
Dean for Finance and Adminis- 
tration Fred Puddester, each fac- 
ulty members can choose from 
two options regarding furniture 
in Gilman Hall. 

They could opt to buy entire- 
ly new furniture, in which case 
each faculty member would be 
given up to $5,000 to spend. 

The money would come di- 
rectly from the Gilman construc- 
tion project fund and could only 
be spent on furniture on a prede- 
termined list drafted by the Uni- 
versity. 

Alternatively, faculty mem- 
bers could decide to bring 
their old furniture to Gilman, 
in which case the moving and 
handling would be done at the 
expense of the Gilman construc- 
tion project. 

However, the caveat is that 
faculty members cannot do a 
little of both — in other words, 
they cannot get new furniture 
and also move old furniture at 
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the expense of the 
University. 

Professors opt- 
ing to keep some 
of their old furni- 
ture will have to 
pay on their own 
to move it to Gil- 
man. 

Puddester ex- 
plained that the 
reason for such a 
policy is to keep 
a certain aesthetic 
consistency in Gil- 
man Hall by dis- 
couraging profes- 
sors from bringing 
old furniture. 

“We're talking 
about an $85 mil- 
lion renovation 
here,” Puddester 
said. 

“We want the 
newly done build- 
ing to be the best 
as possible. Thus, 
we have come to 
the conclusion that 
we want to have a 


certain aesthetic 
standard in Gil- 
man — _ specifi- 


cally, we have de- 
cided to establish 


a sense of unifor- 
mity with regard 
to furniture.” 

“Of course, 
we also respect each professor’s 
satisfaction, and that is why we 
have a budget for the furniture 
for each professor, consisting 
of $5,000, and a catalogue from 
which they can choose their fur- 


Professors have expressed enthusiasm about moving out of the Dell House. 
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niture from. We are really trying 
to balance aesthetic consistency 
and individual preference here.” 

Given such a policy, few pro- 
fessors have said they will opt to 
use all old furniture, but instead, 
sacrifice a few used ones for an 
entire new set. 

“I had to pay out of my own 
pocket to have seven bookcases 
of mine moved. However, I un- 
derstand where the administra- 
tion is coming from, and [the 
administration] has been ex- 
ceptional in handling the whole 
moving process, which might 
well have been irritable for both 
sides. The administration has 
been amazing,” Smith said. 

Knight was also in agreement 
with the policy. 

“My understanding is that 
it is possible to blend some old 
and new furniture but there are 
some restrictions. I have no idea 
who formulated the policy and 
since I opted for new furniture it 
really did not concern me. As for 
the mechanics of moving back to 
Gilman, I am satisfied,” Knight 
said. 

In addition, the University 
was well prepared to deal with 
the old furniture once the profes- 
sors settled in with new ones. 

“We have three ways to deal 
with the used furniture from the 
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When the fences come down and Gilman doors reopen, professors can refurnish their new offices. 


Dell House,” Puddester said. 

“The first is a buy-back pro- 
gram. We are working with the 
purchasing office to provide the 
old furniture to faculty members 
at a price discounted at an appro- 
priate scale.” 

He also explained that furni- 
ture could also go to donations or 
be put into storage. 

“The second is put in tempo- 
rary storage with all the other 
used furniture. It will be avail- 
able for other departments to 
use. The third is to give them 
out as donations. We have done 
so with a group called Second 
Chance, and we are willing to do 
it again,” Puddester said. 

There are about 150 professors 
moving from the Dell House to 
Gilman. 

However, what will happen to 
the Dell House itself after every- 
one evacuates is yet to be deter- 
mined. 

The fate of the building will 
lie in the hands of the JHU Real 
Estate Department, but Univer- 
sity spokesman Dennis O’Shea 
has said that it is too early to 
comment on the building’s fu- 
ture. 

“There’s no decision that’s 
been made so far at this point. 
It will be determined at a later 
date,” O'Shea said. 
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In Other College News 


FBI investigating 
police attack on 
student at College 
Park campus 


The FBI opened an investiga- 
tion on the incidents surround- 
ing the March 4 riot on the Uni- 
versity of Maryland College Park 
campus following the Duke- 
Maryland basketball game. After 
a video was leaked on Tuesday 
of Prince George’s County police 
officers beating an unarmed stu- 
dent with their batons, the county 
police force has taken disciplin- 
ary action and suspended one of- 
ficer. The force is evaluating two 
of the other officers involved. 

Although two U. of Mary- 
land students have had their 
charges dropped, 21 other stu- 
dents arrested from that night 
are still facing criminal charg- 
es. Police were shown beating 
John McKenna, one of the stu- 
dents with dropped charges, on 
a 30-second clip of footage that 
garnered national attention. 

Police have yet to determine 
whether McKenna provoked the 
officers, though the video footage 
does not reveal evidence of him 
doing so. 


—By Payal Patnaik 


U. Penn student 
insurance will 
cover sex change 
surgeries 


Starting this fall, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania will offer in- 
surance coverage for sex-change 
surgeries to its students. 30 other 
colleges in the United States cur- 
rently this. 

The insurance offered to stu- 
dents, provided by Aetna, will 
cover hormone treatment, psy- 
chotherapy and up to $50,000 of 
the cost of surgery. 


—By Peter Sicher 


California school 
fines students for 
participating in 
sit-in protest 

At the University of Califor- 


are each being fined $944 for 
taking part in a sit-in last fall at 
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News in Briel 


City to receive 
$2.25 million in 
disaster funds for 


last December's 
‘blizzard 


nia at Santa Cruz, 36 students | 


the school’s main administrative | 
| of the snowstorm that hit the city 


building. 

The university claimed the 
fines were necessary 
almost $34,000 in damage to the 
building. 

The university investigated 
45 students over the incident. 
Seven of those students were 
suspended, dismissed or put on 
probation. 


Students who do not pay the | 


fines may not be able to regis- 
ter for classes or graduate. The 
fines, however, can be appealed. 

The sit in was caused by the 
university regents’ decision to 
raise tuition by 32 percent due to 
state budget cuts. 


—By Peter Sicher 


Connecticut A.G. 
investigates Yale 
use of endowment 
gifts 


Connecticut Attorney General 
Richard Blumenthal has asked 
Yale University to provide in- 


formation on gifts the school de- | 


cides to redirect or use for broad- 
er purposes. 

Blumenthal, who is worried 
about preserving donor intent, 
is looking into this after Yale 
told the student paper that it was 
looking into whether gifts could 


be redirected toward expenses | 


_and the creation 


other than what they were tar- 
geted at. Yale recently capped en- 
dowed academic prizes at $1,000 
and is considering using the ex- 
cess money for other purposes, 
including financial aid. 


—By Peter Sicher 


COURTESY OF WWWCCOLLEGEFINDER.COM 


The Connecticut attorney general is examining Yale's use of directed donated funds. 


SEG URITY ALERTS ‘ 


to cover 


The federal government will 
be giving Baltimore City $2.25 
million in disaster funds because 


this past December. 
In the initial federal disas- 


City News in Brief 


ter declaration for the state the 
city was not included because it 
could not show it had received 
record snow fall. 

City officials convinced the 
National Weather Service to take 
a second look at the city’s snow- 
fall figures. 

The original measurement 
was 19 inches but the revised 
measurements were between 21 
and 23 inches in different parts 
of the city. 

The city expects to receive an- 
other $7 million for the two bliz- 
zards that it was pounded by in 
February. 


FILE PHOTO 


After initially being rejected for disaster funds, the city successfully appealed the decision. 


Daniels discusses 
freshman housing 


of student union 
with SGA 


President Daniels met with 
members of the Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) on 
Wednesday to discuss plans to 
create a student union at Hop- 
kins in the near future. 

During the meeting, they con- 
sidered building a Student Union 
in Mattin Center, or in the empty 
lot located across the street from 
Charles Commons that the Uni- 
versity purchased last year. 

They also discussed whether 
they should use the empty loca- 
tion to build student housing for 
upperclassmen, and whether a 
new freshman quad should be 
created by the baseball diamond. 

“Student housing is already a 


In the last issue, because of a en ricaon error with the printer, The News 


and B3. The pages that a 
The content 


t should 


Legal dispute 
leads publisher 
of local Jewish 
newspaper to file 
for bankruptcy 


Alter Communications, the 
publisher of the Baltimore Jewish 
Times, has filed for Chapter 11 
bankruptcy protection in the US 
District Court in Baltimore. 

The weekly newspaper, 
which covers local news, inter- 
national events and Jewish cul- 
ture, has been published since 
1919. It has a readership of over 
50,000. 

The bankruptcy filing was 
brought about by a legal dispute 
Alter Communications has been 
embroiled in for the last two 
years. H.G. Roebuck & Sons Inc. 
of White Marsh sued the publish- 
er in 2009 over an alleged breach 
of contract. 

Alter Communications 
claims that it discovered it has 
been overpaying Roebuck for 
printing since 1990 and tried 
to pay the company to exit the 
contract. 

When negotiations broke 
down in January 2009 Alter 
Communication hired another 
printer, leading Roebuck to 
sue. 

The bankruptcy filing will not 
affect the day-to-day operations 
of the paper, which will continue 
to be published. 


Hopkins News in Brief 


big problem on campus, so the 
question was whether we want- 
ed to raise money for a student 
union predominantly, or put it 
towards housing,” SGA Presi- 
dent Marc Parkins said. 


“Right now, a student union is 
more of a priority.” 

The issue will be discussed 
further in September. 


— By Rebecca Fishbein 


Ss COURTESY OF WWWHOPKINS-INTERACTIVE.COM 
Though Hopkins lacks a student union, limited upperclassman housing is also a problem. 
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Baltimore sees 34 
percent increase 
in home invasion 
robberies as other 
crimes decrease 


There has been an increase in 
residential robberies, also known 
as home invasions, this year in 
Baltimore. They are up 34 per- 
cent from last year through April 
3. This is the only category of 
crime that has increased in Balti- 
more, with homicides, rapes and 
overall robberies decreasing by 
more than 10 percent. While the 
increase has occurred through- 
out the city it has been heaviest 
in northwest Baltimore, which 
has seen 21 residential robberies, 
compared to eight last year. Po- 
lice are not sure what is causing 
this increase. 


—All City Briefs by Peter Sicher 


MONROECOUNTYSHERIFEINFO 
Home invasions have increased significantly. 


Hopkins begins 
raising money 
for Miriam Frankl 
scholarship 


The Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences has begun raising 
money for an endowed scholar- 
ship honoring the late Miriam 
Frankl. 

The students who receive 
the scholarship will be selected 
based solely on financial need. 
They will be able to renew the 
scholarship for up to four years. 

Before the scholarship can go 
into effect, $100,000 needs to be 
raised. 

If additional funds are added 
later, the scholarship award will 
increase in size. 

There is currently an offer to 
match any anonymous $25,000 
grant donated by June 30. 


—By Peter Sicher 


-Letter raispanted pages B2- 


appeared in the April 8 edition were in fact old pages from the March 25 edition. 
ve appeared can be viewed on our Web site, Ww resourieiilctign com. 


The graphic for the Mixed Martial Arts article on page B1 shoate have been credited to Anne Faber. 


On the same page, the graphic ty photos from the play Once Upon a Mattress should have been. 


credited to Brian Shell. 


_ The article “The black and blue truth behind local MMA fights’ on page BI indic a that shea is 
the ae Mixed Martial Arts organization in the country. It is the largest gre up in Baltimore , 


On Page BS, the screenshot from the show Lost that ran with the 


televis 


ea ei 


f 


uld have been attributed to www.blog. oregonlive. om 


| ‘The > picture ‘Of Stephen Hawking on page AS 3 did not have 
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Pring has done wonders 
r he 
buildings actually look 
Similar to those in the 
Hopkins brochures I fell 


tor this campus. 


for and the warmth of the 


sun is 
almost e nough to make one smile 


about my size and never entirely 


satisfied with my appearance. 


double-edged 


I will always be self-conscious 


lherefore, | understand how the 
advent of sun and fun can be a 
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Walch out, ladies: Sun’s out, uns out 


Not until I lost the weight in my 
sophomore year of high school 

was | able to get a girlfriend. 
The fact becomes even more 
prevalent at a college where girls 
are a hot com- 


for NO good reason ae i A pars : 
: oO some, it c. Previously, 
\lmost. Since the advent of can be down- x et, I have often 
our recent heat wave, we have right painful. It ¥\ = touched upon 
become a “real college,” and by hurts to watch .) . * the topic of 
that | mean people have started beautiful, EN physical ap- 
to emerge from their dorms and — skinny people ™N pearance. | have 
spend time outside. march around v shared my opin- 


Our campus is populated. It's 
no longer a Herculean task to 
find a seatin the library. Most im- 
portantly, the Beach is open for 
business. I take whatever chance 
| can get to bask in the modest 


field's glow, 


Sure, there's a brick wall se pa- 
rating my privileged bliss from 


the rest of Baltimore only feet be- 


low but, hey, | won't ruin the illu- 


sion if you won't. 
Men have started taking their 


shirts off for no good reason (IS 


sporting gross- 
ly oversized 
sunglasses and 
sagging athletic 
shorts. 


fall's brisk winds so that we may 
again bring*out the layers. 


With the sudden prevalence of 


pecs and legs (so much leg), any 


time spent outside can be taxing 


on the psyche. 


Growing up, I felt like I was 


Bussey 
Southern Comfort 


It's tempting to retreat indoors 
indefinitely and look forward to 


ions concern- 
ing, and 
hygiene, and 
hopefully, made 
it clear that there 
is no excuse for a sub-par perfor- 
mance in either department. 
One's physical appearance is 
his presentation of himself to the 
world. Sure, personality and hu- 
mor will get you pretty damn far 
but, more often than not, a first 
impression is enough to make or 
break an encounter with the op- 


d ress 
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COURTESY OF LILY NEWMAN 


Tuna salad with sage is a great dish to bring on a picnic because it does not contain mayonnaise and therefore will not spoil in the sun. 


Packing a picnic for a periect day in the sun 


op quiz: are you ready 
for a break? Have you 
have spent more hours 


Finally, most importantly, plan 
the menu, 
This week, I am giving you a 


Ellen’s Tuna and Sage Salad 
(Serves 3-4) 
2 cans tuna 


THAT A R, ADIO?! SUN'S OUT Urkel from Family Matters. No posite sex. studying the graffiti delicious recipe for a tuna and 1 can navy beans 

GUMS -OUTI g- 8 = - matter how I feel the same way about one's on your library carol sage salad created by Ellen Hay, 2 stalks celery 

and women hard I tried, physical fitness. When it comes that you have sleeping? New York native and sandwich 8 medium-sized fresh sage 
— beautiful Men have started I couldn't get to being successful at luring in Do you find yourself retreat- maker extraordinaire. leaves 

women — ws oe Lek » a girl to look the opposite sex, sound physical | ing from the sunlight like a vam- [ am not a particular fan of 1 lemon (or approximate 
have started taking their shirts off at me. Well, I fitness is foundational. Hell, it's | pire as you emerge from your tuna salad, but after tasting this amount of juice) 


hanging out in 
droves. 

I'm not sure 
where 


for no good reason, 
and beautiful women 


could get a girl 
to look at me, 


but it was more 


downright sexy. 
To those of you reading this 
article who have always been 


basement lab? 
Do you still walk around in 
long sleeves and pants because 


recipe, I’ve become a convert. | 
thought the salad went particu- 
larly well in my pita with hum- 


Salt and pepper to taste 
Optional: half of a small red 
onion, finely diced 


they Rave stirted | ae in a “I think I skinny and fit, stop. Put down | it’s your secret fear that the mus, although you could put it Additional: Pitas (or desired 

came from, but “ave Started hanging just barfed a_ the paper. Go stare at yourself in | whiteness of your skin will blind on any bread of your liking, eat it bread), hummus, sandwich fix- 

I try not to ask out in droves. little’ kind of amirror. | passing motorists and causeacar on top of a bed of lettuce, or just ings like lettuce or tomatoes, 
| 


questions. I'm 
thinking it's a 
clever market- 
ing scheme put 
together by a sundress company. 
Whatever the case, those 
puffy winter jackets have been 
locked away and we are allowed 
to gape at what has been hidden 
beneath the down. Just thinking 
about it brings a tear to my eye. 
But for some guys, the warmer 
months also draw a closer eye to 


way and less in 
a “Can I carry 
your baby?” 
kind of way. 

It's unfortunate and harsh but 
it reflects a fundamental fact: No- 
body wants to get with a fatty, 
guy or girl. 

It sounds shallow, but even as 
a fat kid — especially as a fat kid 
— I knew this to be true just as 
well as the next guy. I was single- 
handedly cockblocking myself. 


Meanwhile, to my _heftier 
brethren, I know the barrage of 
emotions that come with warmer 
weather. . 

The shorts, the T-shirts, the 
(bane of our existence) bathing 


suits. This spring, however, I be- | 


seech you: Make a change. Start 
running. Eat better. Go to the gym. 

It will suck at first. You will 
hurt. The thing is, you will hurt 
far more if you continue to fail to 
give yourself the respect (read: 


accident? 

Well, here’s some food to help 
you get out. 

I am giving you the tools to 
make a lovely picnic lunch so you 
can get outside and enjoy the Bal- 
timore sunshine. 

Whether you need to soak up 
a little vitamin D, talk to friends 
you've nearly forgotten as you 
slept on top of your chemistry 
book, or just want to enjoy some 
good, homemade food, a picnic 


eat it plain. 

Along with the tuna salad 
sandwiches, chop up an apple 
and add a little lemon juice to 
keep it from turning brown. 
Store in a container. 

Chop up some carrots for a 
healthy side-snack. 

If you are the hungry type, 
you could bring along some chips 
or crackers, although I found just 
the tuna salad very filling. 

Pick out a delicious desert, 


apples, carrots, chips if desired, 
yummy dessert. 

Equipment: Can opener, mix- 
ing bowl or large Tupperware, 
spoon, knife and cutting surface, 
plates and napkins for your pic- 
nic. 

Notes: For the celery, I got the 
prepared kind at Char Mar so 
I didn’t have to buy an entire 
bunch. Fresh sage leaves are 
available in little plastic packets 
at Eddie’s Market. 


aesthetics. Peo- ce Sy = i sex) you de- | is the perfect way to get out and either pre-made or homemade, 
ple wear less. serve. You de- | enjoy the sunshine. like earlier column’s mi- Directions: Open tuna 

Those that serve sex, don't | According to Wikipedia, crowave  choco- and navy bean 
continue to | you? | people have been picnicking late chip cookies, cans. If tuna is 
wear more | If I sound | for almost four hundred years, no-bake orange- packed in water, 
are criticized - harsh, it's be- | with the first picnics being very coconut balls drain and add one 
(Jeans? On a | cause | am both | fashionable. and. lavish occa- or microwave tablespoon of ol- 
day like’ this?) deeply invested | sions: iw here! the Sich! simply cheesecake. ive oil (about three 
and are thus in the ‘subject | moved their grand banquet out- You're ready. ~” spoonfuls if you 
driven to avoid and because | | side. That’s it. The don’t have mea- 
the —_ outdoor have no pity for | — I don’t make any claims about tuna salad is ri- suring spoons) or 
shenanigans. you. I have seen | being able to give you enough diculously easy itiiel Bryant to taste. 

I feel your how quickly | recipes to attain banquet-status, to make and ey- Chop celery 
pain. I'm go- one gets results | but I do think you will enjoy the — erything else Dorm Gourmet and finely dice 
ing to take a when he putshis | yummy and portable recipe I (except perhaps sage leaves and (if 
moment and mind to the task. | have for you this week. your dessert) can be prepared in desired) red onion. 
be candid Stop mak- | First, pick your location. Itcan minutes. Mix tuna, beans, celery, sage 
with you guys: ing excuses. | be as close to home as the Beach Take a deep breath and pre-and red onion ina mixing bowl. 
Growing up, I Buy some gym | or maybe as adventurous and far pare yourself for the outside Add juice of one lemon and salt 
was a fat kid, shorts. Trust | away as the actual beach, sb you world. Just make sure you don’t and pepper to taste. Add more 
and trust me, me — the sex is | can watch the waves while you forget plates, napkins, a table- olive oil if too dry. 
that's never a worth it. If you | munch. cloth if you want one, and an Serve in pitas with hummus, 
mindset you need me, I'll be Next, take care of the details: appetite. Try to forget about the desired fixings, and delicious 
fully recover on the Beach. | grab some friends, check the library dungeon that awaits you carrots and apples. Enjoy the 
from. ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR Shirtless. weather, dust off that sundress. on Monday. good food and sunshine! 


There's no battle of the sexes among true fashionistas 


A conversation between The News-Letter’s male and female fashion columnists 


hile fashion how you have your jeans rolled being really entranced with the _ turn to prep. 

choices are up a little bit. I like that. advertisements and the editori- About 30 years ago there was 
often an ex- Everyone has their desert als. F a joke guide to preppy dressing 
pression of island thing — that one thing S: Women have a lot more and people liked it so much and 
individuality, that you are always most drawn choices. didn’t understand that it was a 


sometimes they work best as a 
collaboration. 

The News-Letter fashion col- 
umnists Siavash Raigani and 
Amanda Jean Boyle sit down 
together to sound off on denim, 
magazines and Hopkins student 
style. 


to — like shoes are mine, what 
would yours be? Would it be 
a good suit? I know you like a 
good suit. 

SR: Well, I don’t have a good 
suit, I just like talking about them 

. I've gotten into raw denim 
jeans. Raw denim is the same 
essential material but it’s the 


AB: Do you read women’s 
magazines to see the other side? 

S: Freshman year I was the 
only fashion columnist so I did 
men’s and women’s, which was 
hard because it was more like 
reading and paraphrasing for 
women. But now that I have you, 
I can concen- 


joke. It gained a big cult follow- 
ing and they’re reprinting it this 
year. 


AB: When I think of the fash- 
ionable guys at Hopkins there 
are really just two styles, though, 
preppy and hipster. 

SR: Yeah everyone else is just 


way that they process it, it has a 
different feel — the cotton’s not 
washed. 

Most jeans are pre-washed 
and softer, and raw denim is 
hard and stiff, the whole point 
of wearing them is that the 
more you wear them, they’ll 
fit to your body, every wrinkle 


Amanda Jean Boyle (AB): How 
did you get interested in fashion 
and specifically fashion journal- 
ism? 

Siavash Raigani (SR): In high 
school, I didn’t have any sense 
of style, I was just a mess. Senior 
year I became more interested in 
dressing well and then the sum- 


like, jeans and 
a tshirt, which 
is fine if that’s 
what people 
like. 


trate more on 
men’s and that’s 
what I actually 
know. 


AB: It’s cool 
when I notice 
trends on cam- 


AB: | would 
love to start see- 
ing some man 


STEPHANIE (E DELMAN|STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Our fashion rranter Amanda Jean Boyle and Siavash Raigani draw a lot of 


mer before Hopkins I read The and every fade is there because _ their style ideas and tastes from the pages of their favorite fashion magazines. pus — like bags, I guess 
News-Letter. of you. ; fewer people that’s more of 
The previous columnist Carter to department store to regular really like. are wearing a New York 
Cramer was a really good writer, AB: So it’s like made fit to you? campus wear. Istill get those two and they're leggings, jeans thing. 
and I realized he was graduating, That's great. You've been writing the only two magazines I pay at- have retaken There’s_ this 
so | applied for the open position — this column since freshman year, AB: I’ve been thinking | a lot ‘tention to. their domi- blog “For the 
and I’ve reapplied every year have you noticed any changes in about fashion magazines, pos- , nance. Love of Man 
since then. Hopkins fashion since we were  sibly getting a subscription. I AB: | was thinking about get- Are there Bags,” by an 


People interact with you at 
first instinct on what you look 
like and what you wear. It makes 
a big difference in how people 
‘see you, it’s a way of life. 

Now that I take pride in what 
I wear, I can’t go back to not car- 
ing. 


. AB: It’s all the little details like 
m3 fat 

Sia 
eth a 


» 


freshmen? 

SR: Well, yeah, but it’s not 
what I've been saying that chang- 
es it, I’m just observing . 

Last year I wrote about shorts 
getting higher and higher for 
men and just last semester I start- 
ed seeing a lot of people wearing, 
them, boat shoes too. . 

It trickles down from runway 


* 


haven't had a subscription to 


a magazine since high school 
when I got Entertainment Weekly. 
What about you? 

SR: Over this summer, I 
started my first magazine sub- 
scriptions to GQ and Esquire — 
GQ has a wider audience, more 
lifestyle and living but for a 
more educated crowd, which I 


ting a subscription to W. They 
just got a new editor-in-chief, 
Stefano Tonchi, who was editor- 
in-chief of T Magazine, the New 
York Times Style Magazine. That 
was my first introduction to 
fashion. 

My parents had a New York 
Times subscription and I re- 
member whenever it came, just 


any trends you 
think will be- 
come popular 
in the next year 
for guys here? 
SR: | What 
I've been get- 
ting into myself 
and enjoyed 
seeing is a re- 


’ 


American guy, 
he’s very fun- 
ny. 
SR: I don’t 
know if we'll 
ever see that 
here. 


_ FROM-THESTYLEDOCTOR.COM 
Details like cuffed bottoms and raw 
denim make gyeat fashion statements. MICA. ; 


AB: Maybe at 
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SGA Knows Best? 


The Student Government Associ- 
ation (SGA) has proposed a bill that 
would require all student groups 
funded by the Student Activities 
Council (SAC) to allow seniors to 
vote in elections. The punishment 
for prohibiting seniors from voting 
in elections could be a removal of 
SAC funding. The proposed bill is 
seriously misguided. 

The SGA should not be endowed 
with power over the operation of 
other groups. The students elected 
to the SGA are not superior, in de- 
cision making or otherwise, to the 
members of other student groups. 
Thus, it does not make sense for the 
SGA to dictate the rules of those 
groups. 

An individual organization is 
much better at making a decision 
as to who should be allowed to vote 
for its board than the SGA will ever 
be, as the organization has a clearer 
tailored vision for its future. That 
graduating seniors should be al- 
lowed to vote in elections is not a 
point of fact — it is a highly debat- 
able issue best left to the discretion 
of each group. 

When there is no objective “cor- 
rect” decision, it is better to default 
to the will of specific groups than 
to impose an official edict. The pro- 
posed bill assumes that the SGA 
knows what is better for groups 
than the groups do — a misconcep- 
tion by all accounts. These groups 
make intelligent and cogent deci- 
sions all the time. It is especially 
important for each group to make 
its own policy concerning whether 


The Minor Problem With Writing Seminars 


Faculty in the department real- 
ize that the Writing Seminars is not 
meeting the needs of its students. 
In order to function as successful 
workshops, courses must be kept 
small so students can submit feed- 
back and receive individual atten- 
tion from professors. At the same 
time, the number of students major- 
ing in Writing Seminars has been 
rising each year. Hopkins believes 
that the best way to solve this prob- 
lem right now is by eliminating the 
Writing Seminars minor. 

The Writing Seminars minor al- 
lows students with an interest in 
writing to broaden their skill set 
without the full commitment and 
courseload a major requires — 


which is particularly difficult for — 


students in the sciences, who have a 
strictly set course load. Good com- 
munication skills. are a necessity, 
especially in today’s tough job mar- 
ket, and the Seminars is one of the 
few departments offering construc- 
tive feedback and support for stu- 
dent writing on a weekly basis. 
Jean McGarry, the head of un- 
dergraduate studies for the Writ- 
ing Seminars, told The News-Letter 
that this would stops student from 
“squeez|ing] in’ a minor for the sake 
of the credential.” Apparently hav- 
ing a minor is just a way to take up 
more space on your diploma. This 
news is probably a surprise to stu- 
dents and professors in bioethics, 
theatre, entrepreneurship & man- 
agement, linguistics and the other 
34 minors that the University offers. 
The real issue here, however, is 


or not seniors should vote because 
of how controversial the issue is. 

A senior’s right to vote is not an 
enshrined political right. We do 
not oppose granting seniors voting 
rights. In many groups, the experi- 
ence and insight a senior has is a 
tremendous asset in selecting new 
officers. By the same token, for some 
groups, allowing seniors to vote is 
detrimental because they have no 
vested interest in the future of the 
organizations; in these situations 
voting seniors are more of a hin- 
drance than a help. For this reason, 
it is better for groups to determine 
their specific voting procedures. To 
restrict funding to organizations 
based on voting requirements alone 
is unacceptable. The SGA is creat- 
ing more hoops for organizations to 
jump through for funding, risking 
angering and alienating the student 
body at large. 

Allowing groups to narrowly tai- 
lor their own voting requirements 
makes sense democratically as well. 
If the SGA passes a mandatory se- 
nior voting requirement it will not 
affect the groups that already have 
such a provision, while deeply an- 
gering the groups that do not. This 
is the problem with universal poli- 
cies — when possible, it is better to 
allow groups to self-determine be- 
cause it maximizes student satisfac- 
tion. As the SGA is supposed to be a 
representative body, it should seek 
to keep students as happy as pos- 
sible, not authoritatively do what 
they think is best. Passing new re- 
strictions does not serve this goal. 


that Writing Seminars administra- 
tors believe cutting the minor will 
reduce class sizes and eliminate the 
long wait lists that majoring stu- 
dents currently face. During, this 
year’s enrollment, almost all of the 
popular courses were filled by the 
time minors began to enroll. Elimi- 
nating the Writing Seminars minor 
does not solve the real problem fac- 
ing the department: Students ma- 
joring in the department are strug- 
gling to find room in the courses 
they want — and need — to take. 

Three years ago, the depart- 
ment changed its requirements so 
students would be required to fo- 
cus on fiction, poetry or a general 
studies concentration. The depart- 
ment, however, has not kept track 
of how many students are in each 
concentration until this year. As of 
press time, the one Introduction to 
Poetry class had 11 students on the 
waitlist, while there were 28 spaces 
available in the four Introduction 
to Fiction courses. These scenarios 
could have easily beén avoided. It is 
surprising that this has never been 
monitored before. 

The Writing Seminars depart- 
ment needs to recognize that re- 
moving the minor is not going to 
fix anything. Instead, it should fo- 
cus on how it can shift current re- 
sources and faculty to increase the 
high-demand courses. Then, when 
the hiring freeze stops, additional 


professors can be hired to provide 


support to professors who are ap- 
parently struggling to meet the 
needs of their students. 


We the People of HZ, 


in Cieder to form a more perfect Zfniversity, 


Anne Faber 
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establish the right for a senior vote at\the gum 
cost of individual club expression. \. . 
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Join in the push for campus safety 


There's a grassroots movement 
underway in this nation that will 
make sorority and fraternity hous- 
ing on college campuses safer. 

The Collegiate Housing and 
Infrastructure.Act (CHIA) is a so- 
lution not only for cash-strapped 
universities to improve on-cam- 
pus housing maintained by not- 
for-profits, but also opens up op- 
tions for private donors who are 
now restricted from making tax 
deductible contributions. 

This April, I will be part of 102 
Panhellenic women from across 
the nation headed to Washing- 


ton, D.C., to convince members 
of Congress of the importance of 
this legislation. 

We will be making certain facts 
known to Congress, including: 

More than 250,000 college 
students live in more than 8,000 
sorority and fraternity housing 
facilities 

Those facilities have a grow- 
ing backlog of more than $1 bil- 
lion in housing improvement 
and safety projects 

And contributors and donors 
who want to improve Greek 
housing across the country can- 


LEETERS ROLIGYs 


| The Johns, Hopkins News-Letter.welcomes letters tothe editor. Let-]}., .. 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to chiefs@jhu.edu 
for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become 


not receive a simple tax deduc- 
tion for making their contribu- 
tions dedicated to Greek housing 
Equitable tax treatment un- 
der the proposed legislation will 
make a difference, particularly in 
older and historical buildings on 
many campuses that are owned, 
managed and maintained by so- 
rorities and fraternities. 
Guaranteeing that all student 
housing is safe benefits both the 
campus and our community. 


— Aliza Fishbein 
Class of 2011 


property of The News-Letter and can not be returned. The News- 
Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clarity. 
Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 
| teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 
| viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 
| letters printed. 
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Yang Bai 
Post-Materialism and Increased 
Voter Involvement 


. you were over the age of 18 dur- 

ing the last presidential election, 

did you vote? Now extend this 
question to your closest group of 

m college friends. On the grand scale, 
statistics will show that the majority of 
these eligible voters did not cast a ballot. 

And while there are countless unex- 
plainable theories on why people vote in 
the first place, let us assume that in this 
democracy, citizens are somewhat edu- 
cated voters acting to bring about some 
result. On Paper, it would seem that cul- 
tured people place increasingly higher 
importance on voting as time passed. So 
why on earth has overall voting in west- 
ern societies declined? 

Today’s textbooks, lobbyists, com- 
munity groups and TV talk shows em- 
phasize values the public believe to be 
the essential rights and liberties that 
every person should hold. The contem- 
porary concerns about human rights, 
environmental protection, and equali- 
ty are part of the era we now deem post 
materialism: a time period developed 
in the 70s by Ronald Inglehart claim- 
ing that western cultural values were 
shifting from the fundamental needs 
of security, economic steadiness and 
basic survival to the pursuit of better 
life-quality. 

He arrived at this conclusion after 
having witnessed post-Cold War pros- 
perity and the “silent revolution” in 
American youth during which the need 
for self-expression and personal sover- 
eignty took precedence over substantive 
requirements. 

This theory of post-materialism cen- 
ters around two hypotheses: the Scarcity 
and Socialization Hypotheses. Ingle- 
hart’s Scarcity Hypothesis assumes that 
people arrange priorities in hierarchical 
form, naturally placing more impor- 
tance on that which is in short supply. 

His Socialization Hypothesis as- 
serts that once adults, people’s values 
are likely to be fixed. Thus, individu- 
als growing up with primary needs as 
values will be more materialistic and 
individuals having taken their eco- 
nomic securities for granted may drift 
towards post-materialistic tendencies. 
In other words, Inglehart’s idea of so- 
cialization accounts for generational 
differences. 

By definition, post-materialist values 
take the form of concern societal issues 
notably: individual rights, ecology, gen- 
der and ethnic equality, animal treat- 
ment and nuclear disarmament. It is also 
understandable that these matters qual- 
ify as secondary since their causes can- 
not be pursued without sufficient funds, 
publicity or petitioning. 

The mind-boggling part of all of this 
is why has this conjecture not led to an 
increase in voting? How has our culture 
made tremendous leaps in all of these 
secondary values while less people are 
taking part in elections than their coun- 
terparts 50 years ago? 

In our quests to improve the qual- 
ity life, gain greater independence and 
question former hierarchical party sys- 
tems, the American people have deviat- 
ed from the characteristics of its original 
democratic founding. The idea that “one 
vote does not make a difference” has 
become all too rife and modern authors 
criticize the American public as being 
too “apathetic.” 

From this notion it can be argued that 


the average individual has become so | 


selfish that she cares not about a greater 
change, but only the temporary gains 
that apply personally, that the option to 


use lawyers and private investors to pur- | 
sue interests is more alluring, and that it | | 
is simply too costly to find an ends to a | 


means if it requires waiting for hours to 
shed just one vote. 

However, this may not be the case. 
Of course there is no denying post-ma- 
terialism has seeped into the majority 
of American's lives and only during 


the most extreme of events would one | 


be willing to sacrifice personal free- 
doms for social improvements, What 
America has found are compromises 
among declining votes, post-material- 
ism and public issues. 

The national 
come the community issue-voter. The 


lobbyist has more feasible targets to | 


influence. Instead of becoming disillu- 


sioned by the myriad of problems that | 


arise through complex interactions, in- 
terests that affect similar people bring 
them together into small groups, com- 
munity causes, and when important 
enough, national establishments. 
Organizations such as PETA, UNI- 
CEF and American Atheists offer peo- 
ple with specific concerns an outlet for 
immediate relief and opportunity for 
direct participation. Instead of waiting 
for legislation or large-scale implemen- 


tation of values, modern voters have | 


created and branched to alternative 
means. 

One of the most prominent traits to- 
day is that Americans now care more 
about equality and rights than ever be- 
fore. Public advertisements will make 
great efforts to be multicultural, prod- 
ucts will attempt to appeal to all demo- 
graphics and public figures are coached 


to appear as impartial as possible re- | 


gardless of their personal beliefs. While 
some are concerned about the use of 
neutral speech and avoidance of gender 


bias, others are focused on eliminating | 


the racial barriers that divide communi- 
ties. 

Should party platforms outline reso- 
lutions to these issues; the interest to 
vote will clearly be lower than when 
no resolutions are presented. It would 
be far_too time-consuming, fruitless 
and unpredictable to rely on a federal 
response to each person’s problema- 
tique. In this case, a person may indeed 
choose not to vote since the individual 
priority is not matched by party-poli- 
tics. The problem is not whether or not 
the average American cares about vot- 
ing, but whether voting has the same 
impact as some alternative to achieve a 
goal. 

The breakdown of a large issue into 
smaller subsequent support groups 
not only gives one person the ability to 
contribute but the knowledge that his 
contribution is important. Here, one 
person’s vote does make a difference. 
Whether or not it does in the long run 
depends on a larger collective effort but 
as long as members on the bottom level 
feel significant enough to become in- 
volved, there is contest to the claim that 
Americans just do not care anymore. 


Yang Bai is a sophomore political science, 
economics and international studies major 
from Glen Ridge, NJ. 
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issue-voter has be- | | 


All 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 

those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 

Hopkins News-Letter. 
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Omar Qureshi 


Smarter Jocks and Better Docs: Legalize Adderall 


or decades, Hopkins students 

have been in aggressive com- 

petition with one another for 

grades. Studying, alone, is 

hardly enough to gain a com- 
parative advantage over fellow class- 
mates. Indeed, one must manufacture 
more aggressive study sessions in order 
to remain competitive. Maintaining the 
level of concentration needed to succeed 
is incredibly difficult. As a result, many 
Hopkins students have begun to use the 
stimulant Adderall. 

Adderall is a central nervous system 
stimulant which is used to treat At- 
tention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder 
(ADHD). In a report published by the 
American Journal of College Health, it 
was reported that Adderall can cause 
seizures or a severe cardiac event. One 
need not read a medical report to un- 
derstand the harms of the usage of Ad- 
derall.. Nearly all students have heard 
the horror stories about the effects of the 
drug. 

Obviously, this has caused a mas- 
sive effort by universities to prevent the 
spread and the usage of the drug. Most 
of these anti-Adderall usage policies are 
seriously misguided. This is largely be- 
cause of the rampant use of Adderall on 
college campuses today. 

It is time that the medical community 
revisits the policy on Adderall. The med- 
ical community should begin to consid- 
er providing Adderall as a prescription 
to students, even if they do not have 
ADHD. This is the case for a variety of 
reasons. 

Firstly, most college students have 
the ability to weigh the academic benefit 
that Adderall provides against the po- 
tential harms of it. As a result, the ma- 


jority of college students do not use the 
prescription medication. Those that de- 
cide to use Adderall, a sizeable number 
of people, often research and look at the 
negative effects of Adderall before tak- 
ing it. Even though this latter group of 
people do a lot of research, they are still 
not qualified enough to truly know how 
much of the drug their body can handle, 
and more importantly, how much they 
should take. 

By legalizing Adderall through pre- 
scription for non-ADHD patients, the 
medical community can rectify this 
problem. People will be able to go to a 
doctor and have frank discussion about 
the harms of Adderall. Similarly, doctors 
can investigate patients’ medical histo- 
ries to make sure that Adderall can work 
without harm. Moreover, students who 
receive the drug will know how much 
they can safely take. People will be more 
likely to want to go to meetings with 
doctors and receive a prescription than 
pay an excess amount of money to deal 
with a drug dealer. 

In doing this a few benefits will be 
accrued. Students will have actual medi- 
cal knowledge guiding their usage of 
the drug. People who take Adderall at 
universities generally have little non- 
academic interest in the drug, and val- 
ue their own safety highly. So instead 
of doing self experimentation on their 
tolerance level, the doctor can do it for 
them. This will breed an incredibly safer 
means of using the medication. 

This will also serve to further deter 
people from taking Adderall. Having 
a consultation with a trained physician 
explaining the harms of a medication is 
far more compelling than word of mouth 
and a few Web pages. Students will be 


more likely to internalize the risks in- 
volved with taking Adderall when it 
comes from a physician. Also, some stu- 
dents, whose bodies are absolutely non- 
conducive to the medication, will be able 
to reject it before they take it which also 
breeds deterrence from its usage. 

Another benefit of this policy comes 

from decreasing student interaction 
with drugs in the black market. In or- 
der to get a prescription drug illegally, 
one of two things must happen. First, a 
person could get the drug from a stu- 
dent with the condition, in which case 
the student that actually as ADHD does 
not receive his medication. The second 
situation comes from a student getting 
Adderall from a drug dealer who likely 
stole the medication. Dealing with drug 
dealers is an incredibly dangerous affair. 
Both means of ascertaining drugs in the 
status quo are quite undesirable. 

In extremely intense academic envi- 
ronments, like the one at Hopkins, it is 
impossible to stop the usage of Adderall 
and it would be naive to try. The medical 
community must recognize that Adder- 
all will continue to be used by hoards of 
students. To continue a policy that puts 
people in the situation to abuse and ex- 
periment with drugs is less than ideal. 
There must be a large scale overhaul of 
the present Adderall regime if the medi- 
cation is ever going to be used safely and 
effectively. Without adaptation, how can 
one ever hope for a medical policy that is 
reflective of the present times? 


Omar Qureshi is a sophomore economics and 
international studies major from Monett, 
Mo. He is the opinions editor for The News- 
Letter. 


ccording to the World 
Health Organization, each 
year an estimated ten mil- 
lion people die from diseas- 
es that are treatable with ex- 
isting drugs. Many obstacles keep people 
from accessing essential medicines, but it 
is very often the cost of therapies that is 
most prohibitive to the poor and that re- 
sults in preventable suffering and death. 
What you may not realize is that Hopkins 
can play a prominent role in ensuring that 
medication prices are within the reach of 
patients in developing countries. 
Universities drive scientific discovery 
that benefit the world. They are respon- 
sible for approximately half of basic bio- 
medical research. A 2000 Senate report 
found that federally-funded projects at 
academic research centers accounted for 
15 of the 21 most therapeutically effica- 
cious drugs developed in the US. Take 
anti-retrovirals for HIV/AIDS as an ex- 
ample: Stavudine and ed4t were created 
at Yale; Abacavir at the University of 
Minnesota; Emtricitabine and Lamivu- 
dine at Emory; and Fuzeon at Duke. 
But when universities license these 
medical technologies exclusively to phar- 
maceutical companies, they become brand 


Even the World's Poorest Deserve Hopkins Medicine 


name life-saving drugs, making the cost of 
life too expensive for many poor people. 

For example, in 2001, students, scientists 
and Doctors Without Borders persuaded 
Yale and the pharmaceutical company 
Bristol-Myers Squibb to permit generic 
competition in sub-Saharan Africa with 
their patented HIV/AIDS drug Stavu- 
dine. The price of Stavudine soon dropped 
from a prohibitive $1600 per patient, per 
year to just $55 — a 96 percent reduction. 

With encouragement from students 
and the international Universities Allied 
for Essential Medicines (UAEM) cam- 
paign, universities across North America 
have recently made large strides toward 
ensuring that life-saving drugs discov- 
ered on their campuses are affordable in 
the developing world. 

In November 2009, Harvard, Yale, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Brown Universi- 
ty, Boston University and Oregon Health 
and Sciences University signed on to the 
Statement of Principles and Strategies for 
the Equitable Dissemination of Medical 
Technologies. 

This is a long name for a document that 
commits to some fundamental principles: 
that medical discoveries made at signa- 


‘tory institutions must be available to pa- 


tients in developing countries; that univer- 
sities must undertake neglected disease 
research; and that an institution's success 
should be measured: not only by royal- 
ties and revenue, but also by access to the 
knowledge and technologies it produces. 

The document has gathered momen- 
tum, and 10 additional universities, the 
CDC and the NIH have subsequently 
signed on. The agreement builds upon 
previous commitments: with the 2007 
Nine Points to Consider in Licensing Uni- 
versity Technology, 70 universities in the 
US and Europe agreed to "finding a way 
to share the fruits of what we learn glob- 
ally, at sustainable and affordable prices, 
for the benefit of the world's poor.” 

These agreements have been shaped by 
the growing acknowledgment that current 
methods of research commercialization ne- 


~ glect the social contract universities have 


with society. Before 1980, federally-funded 
research conducted by universities be- 
longed to the public. But in 1980, Congress 
decided to let universities own and license 
research end-products under the Bayh- 
Dole Act. 


“Today, universities decide what they 


do with their discoveries. By neglecting 
to include provisions for equitable access 


a 


in the licensing of university-developed 
therapies, universities allow the drugs that 
researchers create to benefit only a select 
few and remain inaccessible to the poor in 
developing countries. 

Ninety percent of the world's poor 
live in Africa, China and India, together 
they constitute just over one percent of 
the global branded pharmaceutical mar- 
ket; thus resistance on the part of the 
pharmaceutical industry based on profit 
concerns seems disingenuous. Fear on 
the part of universities seriously under- 
estimates the power universities hold as 
engines of discovery in this process. 

Hopkins in particular is the largest uni- 
versity recipient of NIH funding, home 
to the largest and number one-ranked 
school of public health in the country, has 
the number one-ranked hospital in the 
nation by US News and World Report, 
and houses research powerhouses like. 
the Malaria Research Institute, the Cen- id 
ter for Tuberculosis Research and Center | Michael Rogers is a junior anthropology 
for AIDS Research. If our school will not | ——smajor from Worcester, MA. 
stand up for medication access for the | Mohammed Abdul Basit Khan is an MHS 
poorest people in the world, against a de- Candidate 2010 from Fresno, CA. 

fective system for spreading the fruits of | Jane Andrews is an MPH Candidate 2010. 
research, we must rethink our Hopkins and an MD Candidate 2011, 
label as global health leaders. from Cincinnati, OH. 


Hopkins’ apparent inaction in ensuring 
the affordability in developing countries of 
the lifesaving therapies our students and 
scientists produce with taxpayer support is 
troubling. We have fallen behind our peer 
institutions as they have collectively stepped 
up to the plate to make material commit- 
ments to access to medicines and the health 
of the poor in developing countries. 

The Hopkins chapter of Universities 
Allied for Essential Medicines (UAEM) in- 
vites all members of the campus communi- 
ty tojoin us and other advocates by signing 
this campaign's petition at www.hopkin- 
shasadrugproblem.com. With enough vocal 

student support, Hopkins could adopt a |. 
policy far and away better than that which 
Harvard and Yale have already signed. If 
not, Hopkins will surely start to lose its 
rank among universities as a global health 
leader — we will be watching closely. 
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Lights! 


It’s time to put the big- 
gest screen in Maryland to 
use. This weekend the JHU 
Film Society presents their 
annual Film Fest, showcas- 
ing everything from student 
productions to the likes of 
Fellini. 

Friday night catch . four 
films in just under an hour 
during the first Shorts Pro- 
gram. Current undergraduate 
shorts will be screened along- 
side other works. 

The program starts at 6 p.m. 
in Shriver and is followed by a 
7:30 screening of Black Dyna- 
mite — a smooth story of an ex- 
CIA agent and his never-end- 
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Camera! Film Fest! 


laughs guaranteed. 


Saturday starts with another 
Shorts Program at 2 p.m, followed 
by a screening of Rocket to Danger 


at 3:30 and Jesus People at 5:30. 


At 7:30 prepare to drool over 
Fellini’s gorgeous depiction of 


1960s Rome in La Dolce Vita. 
While it may not be the Via 
Veneto, Shriver is sure to feel a 
little more luxurious with Anita 
Ekberg gracing the screen. 
Sunday screenings move to 
Mergenthaler 111, starting with 
San Francisco Stories at 1 p.m,, 
followed by the final two Shorts 
Programs at 3:30 and 5 p.m. 
Travel to France at 6:30 with 
Jean Renoir’s Rules of the Game, a 
film so provocative that its orig- 


inal negatives were destroyed. 

Film Fest ends on a local note 
with Baltimore native and Hop- 
kins professor Matt Porterfield’s 
Hamilton, the story of two sum- 
mer days in Charm City. 

Students, faculty and staff 
can watch all the films for free. 
Otherwise tickets are $5 per 
show, $10 per day or $20 for a 
weekend pass. 

Come support budding 
Hopkins filmmakers and the 
people that love them. 

There’s nothing like seeing 
a bunch of independent films 
to make you a more interesting 
party guest. 


— Stephanie Mezyk 
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“Petroleum pioneer” and 
“conservationist” usually 
don’t go together. Lucky for 
us, John Sherwood was both. 
His combined affluence 
and enthusiasm for garden- 
ing (in particular, a passion 
for Dutch tulips) are now 
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embodied in the beautiful, 
six-acre Sherwood Gardens, 
a hidden Baltimore treasure 
located just a short walk 
from campus. 5 

If you feel like getting off 
campus or simply need to es- 
cape from traffic and city life 


The Big Top in Baltimore: Ringling Bros. Come to Town 
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FAS 2010 & JHU Haiti 


Aid: Jean-Hervé Bradol 
Thursday, 7-8:30 p.m. 
Charles Commons Ballroom 

Bradol is a medical 
doctor specialized in 
tropical medicine, emer- 
gency medicine and epi- 
demiology, and also the 
former president of Doc- 
tors Without Borders. 

He will discuss his person- 
al experiences both abroad 
as a doctor and in various 
leadership positions. 


Karaoke / Pub Night! 


Hosted by the Sirens 
Thursday, 9 p.m. to 12 a.m. 
Nolan’s 

The Sirens host a karaoke 
and pub night to raise mon- 
ey for House of Ruth, a cen- 
ter of support for women 
and children who are vic- 
tims of domestic violence. 
Free food, karaoke and do- 
nations are encouraged. 


The Refugee Crisis in 
the Middle East 
Thursday, 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Krieger 205, Homewood Campus 

Refugee Action Project 
presents an educational 
workshop shedding light 
on the issues faced by ref- 


Remember when we were 
young and the circus used to 
come to town and we would 
be oh so excited? What hap- 
pened to those days? 

Oh right, we still are 
young and the circus is 
still the coolest thing in the 
Vode Be ed uenva le (re Velen T rem eere)| 
oneltredamco-telnntiale 

Ringling Bros and Bar- 
num. .&. Bailey... (a.k.a...‘“The 
Greatest Show on Earth”) are 
offering you a chance to re- 
capture that childlike fasci- 
nation this weekend. 

See a four-ton elephant 
disappear into thin air! See 
humans shot out of live can- 
nons! Watch and gasp in awe 
and sheer terror as masterful 
trapeze artists defy all limits 
of height and sanity! 

Alex Ramon, the Zing- 


master of this show as well 
as a master illusionist, as- 
icoyenareKommralereb(eyaestimn (lala alm alts 
paar ereblo)emmeeyanbaat-vale mney amdats 
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April 14: 
April 15: 


7:30 p.m. 


April 16: 
April 17: 


April 18: 


1st Mariner Aren 


mystical elements. He faces 
off against his arch nemesis, 
Mr. Gravity and his gang of 
heavies. 

Mr. Gravity is the accident- 

prone | black-hatted clown 
who tries to bring the show 
clattering down to the tent 
floor. Watch as he attempts 
(and fails) to bring the whole 
affair to sad and drab con- 
clusion! 
_ The heavies, Dustin Por- 
tillo, Lance Brown and Sean 
Davis accompany Mr. ‘Grav- 
ity on his wild travails. 

Portillo began practicing 
at age 13, and Brown and 
Davis both graduated from 
the Ringing Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey Clown Col- 
lege. 


— Ming Wen 


EVENTS AT HOPKINS 


ugees in Iraq and Afghan- 
istan, while also details 
pertaining to their new 
lives in the US. 

Includes Director of 
the Iraqi Student Project, 
a former Afghan refu- 
gee and Hopkins pro- 
fessor Anila  Daulatzai. 


Phi Psi 500 
Friday, 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Mad River Bar and Grille 

In the past, proceeds 
from this annual charity 
event have gone towards 
the Red Cross or Habitat 
for Humanity. 

This year, all proceeds 
benefit John Benedetto, 
a member of the class of 
2007 who was paralyzed 
in a swimming accident, 
and his family, who are 
assisting in his recovery. 


Jazz Concert 
Thursday, 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Mattin Center SVS Room 

JHU Jazz Ensemble and 
Jazz band put on a free 
show for JHU Students. 
Free food follows thereaf- 
ter. 


FRIDAY : 


Relay for Life JHU. 
Friday, 7 p.m. to Saturday, 7 a.m. 
Upper Quad, Homewood 
The annual all-night 


and morning anti-cancer 
philanthropy event returns 
to Homewood. 
Performanced by Vivaz, 
The Sirens, The Mental 
Notes, Shakti, S.L.A.M. 
and juggling from The En- 
tertainers’ Club. 


for Life: Pie Your 
A in the Face 
Friday, 8 p.m. to 9:50 p.m. 
Upper Quad, Homewood 
Spend just two dollars 
and you can pie your fa- 
vorite Resident Advisor in 
the face. 


ews in Gr 4 
resents: cha 
inner 
Friday, $ p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Pike House, 3203 N. Charles St 
Free kosher’ catered 
food, wine, all for free. All 
are welcome. 


SATURDAY 


Mental Notes 


Spring Concert 
Saturday, 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Bloomberg Auditorium 

Featuring the George- 
town Capitol G’s, the Men- 
tal Notes throw a slumber 
party-themed concert. 

Songs include tunes by 
Flight of the Concords, Bo 


Rasy 


ife 
at 


COURTESY OF SJNETWORK.COM 


Burnham and their own 
Andy Weld. 

The group also pre- 
mieres their CD, “Critical 
Mass,” and says goodbye 
to seniors. 


Hopkins Hold ‘Em 
Saturday, 9 p.m. to Sunday, 12 a.m. 
Nolan’s 

Hosted by RAB. First 
place earns a $125 gift 
card. Second place gets a 
$50 gift card. Third place 
wins a $25 gift card any- 
where. 


JHU TASA 
Night Market 
Saturday, 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
Mattin Center Courtyard 
The JHU Taiwanese 
American Student Associ- 
ation presents their regu- 


lar nightmarket, emulating - 


those of Taiwain’s famous 


night markets. 

Enjoy free authentic 
Chinese food, drink, bub- 
ble tea. 


Also man-tou_ eating 
contest, pong toss, and 
arcade-type basketball 


shooting and handcrafted 
jewelry. 

Performances by Hop- 
kins Olympic Taekwondo 
and Chinese Lion Dance, 
as well as Tim Be Told and 
Cynthia Lin. 


SUNDAY 


lyon Phi 5k for Charity 
Sunday morning 
_ _ Homewood 

Sponsored by JHU Phi 
Delta Theta and Alpha Phi, 
this philanthropy evena 
ims to raise money for the 
ALS Association. 

This organization is 
dedicated to spreading 
awareness and finding a 
cure for Amyotrophic Lat- 
eral Sclerosis. 

ALS is a fatal disease 
that has afflicted -mil- 
lions of Americans includ- 
ing former Yankees first 
baseman and Phi Delt Lou 
Gehrig. 

Registration is $10 and 
all proceeds go to the ALS 
Association. 


First 250 registrants re- 


oss he ee ae 


Sherwood Gardens: Tulips in Baltimore 


for an afternoon, the Sher- 
wood Gardens are worth a 
visit. 

Grab a picnic blanket, a 
cool drink and a good book 
and head over. 

The Sherwood Gardens 
were originally designed by 
the Olmstead brothers, the 
same .ones who designed 
part of the Hopkins campus. 

Situated in the upscale 
neighborhood of Guilford 
and kept up by the Guilford 
Association, the gardens 
feature over 80,000 of these 
bulbs, not to mention deli- 
cious-smelling daffodils and 
blossoming cherry and dog- 
wood trees. 

Beds of tulips in a myr- 
iad of colors — shocking 
crimson, sunny yellow, pale 
pink — fill bed after bed, 
bordered by grass paths and 
stone benches and shaded by 
majestic oak trees. 

The Gardens are reaching 
their peak blooming period 
this weekend, though the 
blooming season will con- 
tinue on through the end of 
April. 

Simply stroll through the 
mansion-lined streets _ of 
Guilford to get there. 

And best of all, it’s free 
and open to all. 


— Leah Mainiero 


ceive a Iron Phi T-Shirt. 


That’s Just Like Hymn 
Sunday, 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Shriver Hall 

Violin sensation Stefan 
Jackiw will perform Proko- 
fiev’s Second Concerto, 

After intemission, Gabri- 
eli Canzon will follow with 
the Cesar Franck Sympho- 
ny in D-Minor after inter- 
mission. A pre-concert. 
talk will be held at 2 p.m. 


Hopkins Earth Week 
2010 


Sunday, 2 p.m. to next Sunday 11 p.m. 
Homewood , 
Sunday: Garden planting. 
Monday: E-cycling. 
Tuesday: Green Trivia. 
Wednesday: Veg BBQ on 
the Beach. a 
Thursday (Earth Day): 
Tye-Dye with Ecoreps on 
Freshman Quad: Compost 
Kick-Off at Nolan’s. 
Friday: Get composting. 
Saturday: Stream cleanup. 
Sunday: Nolan’s Discovery 
Show, Life. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


JHU Theatre's Sweeney Todd just makes the cut. The Art of the Steal’s bias 
detracts from documentary 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


Arts & Entertainment Edit rr 


This past weekend, JHU 
(johns Hopkins University The- 
atre) provided their own take on 
the tragedy Sweeney Todd: The 
Demon Barber of Fleet Street. First 
a play by Christopher Bond, then 
a musical by Stephen Sondheim, 
and finally a film by Tim Burton, 
Sweeney Todd has certainly under- 
gone much transformation. 

With so many interpretations 
to choose from, director Neil 
Albstein, editor-at-large for The 
News-Letter, had his work cut out 
for him. And while the acting 
and staging, were sound for the 
most part, the main problem of 
the performance was its inability 
to distinguish itself as serious or 
comedic. 

Sweeney Todd is a tale of re- 
venge and, as such, the lines and 
subject matter are weighted with 
emotion and meaning. And while 
the play does have its share of 
comic relief 


most often in the 
form of Mrs. Lovett — many of 
the lines that actors delivered 
were received with a laughter. It 
was unclear, however, whether 
Albstein intended for the perfor- 
mance to take a humorous spin, 
or if the audience, in fact, was 
missing the intended seriousness. 

Aside from the lack of clar- 
ity in tone, JHUT’s performance 
of Sweeney Todd was very com- 
mendable. Its talent was primar- 
ily made up of freshman, a nod to 
future Hopkins theater potential. 

The show began with dark 
organ music, and while the bass 
was almost at the point of being 
irritating, it set the ominous am- 
biance well. Sweeney Todd (fresh- 
man Christopher DiGregorio) 
and the idealistic youth Anthony 
(freshman William Fang) were 
the first to take the stage. 

As Todd, DiGregorio was most 
convincing in his interactions 
with the hilarious Mrs. Lovett 
(freshman Sarenka Smith). Di- 
Gregorio’s brooding portrayal of 
the titular character was a nice 
foil to Smith’s outspoken Lovett. 

While DiGregorio did at times 
fail to embody the evil character- 
istics of Todd, it was never a ques- 


whether 
character 
was conflicted 
or tortured 
As the 
antagonist, 
lur- 
sopho- 
Aaron 
Schweitzer 
infused an 
appropri- 
ate amount 
of smarmi- 


tion 
his 


Jud ge 
pl n, 
more 


ness into the 
character. His 
introduction 
was a_hyper- 
sexualized 
self-flagel- 
lation 

inspired 
his lust 
his ward (and 


scene 
by 
for 


Todd’s daugh- 
ter) and 
incredibly 
creepy. 

The choice 
of casting 
freshman At 
mas Khalsa 
as Tobias Ragg was questionable, 
though not due to her acting abil- 
ity. As Tobias, Khalsa was believ- 
able, but her intonations, at times, 
were too feminine for the male 
character. 

Sophomore Eliza Vasconcel- 
los, as the beautiful and virginal 
Johanna, perhaps had the most 
effective delivery of serious lines. 
Her love interest, however, was 
not quite as appropriately por- 
trayed. As Anthony, Fang tripped 
over his lines. The major problem 
was that he was simply too ador- 
able to play the character. Even in 
serious moments — most notably 
when he draws the gun on the 
owner of the asy!um — he failed 
to convey the correct tone for the 
scene. 

Junior Amy Morgan as the 
Beggar Woman and freshman 
Seth Ripman as the Beadle por- 
trayed their characters well. 
However, their performances, 
as well as that of the rest of the 
cast, were overshadowed by ju- 
nior Pierce Delahunt’s portrayal 
of Jonas Fogg, and later, Alfredo 


was 


Octopodes excel with musical 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
News & Features Editor 


The Octopodes set Mudd 
Hall on fire Friday night with 
an impressive spring finale con- 
cert that honored its alumni and 
graduating seniors. The a cap- 
pella group dug into a varied 
repertoire of pop music to cel- 
ebrate its 20th anniversary on 
campus, infusing energy and 
top-notch vocal performances 
into every set. 

The concert opened with 
Robin Thicke’s “Brand New 
Jones,” arranged by junior Doug 
Ceci. The soloist, junior Andrew 
Ma, bellowed Thicke’s hit out 
beautifully, backed 
by solid harmoni- 
zation from the rest 
of the group. 

Paramore’s 
“Misery Business” 
was covered next, 
featuring junior so- 
loist Cynthia Ales- 
sio. Alessio’s mez- 

ZO was sweet and 
passionate, and, 
in many respects, 
seemed more sub- 
stantial than the 
original lead sing- 
er’s. 

Tenor Ceci ar- 
ranged his own 
solo performance, 
a smooth cover of 
Gavin Degraw’s 
“Chariot.” Sopho- 
more Tyler Goodell 
followed with a 
strong rendition of 
Chester — French’s 
“C'mon (On 
Own)” arranged by 
Ma. 

Freshman Abigail Ryan 
upped the ante with her solo 
performance of Lady Gaga's 
smashing hit, “Bad Romance,” 
arranged by junior Diego Ar- 
dila. Ryan did not quite match 
Gaga’s trademark attitude — 
though it seems unlikely that 


as 


few people can manage that feat 
— but she held her own, elicit- 
ing roaring applause from an 
enthusiastic audience. 

The final standard perfor- 
mance — before the seniors and 
alumni had their time to shine — 
was Muse’s “Uprising,” arranged 
by Ceci and led by sophomore 
soloist Jon Sole. This number was 
the best of the night, featuring a 
superb tenor performance from 
Sole in conjunction with power- 
ful, tight vocal instrumentation 
from the rest of the group. 

Ardila, the group’s beatboxer 
and vocal percussionist, kept the 
drumline strong. The Octopo- 
des members were rewarded for 


EILEEN HUANG/STAFF HOTOGRAPHER 
My The Octopodes’ performances of hit songs wowed the crowd. 


their stellar work with a standing 
ovation. 

Sole’s set was followed by good- 
bye speeches, thank you gifts and 
photo montages for graduating se- 


niors Sha’Quayla Hill, John Merit _ 


and Vanna Del Cruz. Each per- 
formed their own solo, Hill with 
“Keep Running” by Dirty Chil- 


Pirelli. 

Pirelli’s character was most no- 
tably portrayed by Sacha Baron 
Cohen in Burton’s film. If Cohen’s 
portrayal is indicative of a suc- 
cessful characterization of Pire- 
lli, then Delahunt was well cast. 
With a believable Italian accent 
and well-choreographed and ri- 
diculous gesticulations, Delahunt 
received the most laughter. 

Each actor admirably attempt- 
ed English accents. It was un- 
clear, though, why Khalsa only 
spoke with an accent during con- 
versations and did not attempt it 
for her monologues, especially 
since her accent was among the 
best in the show. 

The settings were well estab- 
lished, and there was never any 
confusion as to whether what 
was occurring on stage was 
taking place upstairs or down- 
stairs — an’ important aspect 
of the plot. However, most of 
the action occurred to the audi- 
ence’s left, which made certain 
important plot points difficult 
to see. For example, Anthony 


arrangements 


dren, Merit with “Home” by Marc 
Broussard, and Cruz with “Hate 
On Me” by Jill Scott. 

Next, the Octopodes’ alumni 
came on stage and performed. 
Alumnus Emily: Caporello per- 
formed Evanescence’s ‘ “Bring 
Me To Life”, alumnus Shivank 
Gupta performed “Ghost Of 
You” by My Chemical Romance, 
and alumnus Popi Benisch per- 
formed “Holding Out For A 
Hero” by Bonnie Tyler. Each of 
these performances was infused 
with even more zealous harmon- 
ic vocals, both from the current 
Octopodes members and _ their 
predecessors. 

The experience was off the 
charts, receiving yet 
another standing ova- 
tion from the audi- 
ence, who called for 
an encore. 

This wish was 
heard and granted. 
Sophomore __ Bianca 
Kentworthy conclud- 
ed the night with her 
solo performance of 
“Paparazzi,” another 
Lady Gaga hit. The 
@ Ceci-arranged set was 
‘a solid finale to a su- 


per night. 
Though  Friday’s 
performances —_ were 


strong, the acoustics 
in Mudd left much to 
be desired. A cappella 
voices, unfortunately, 
tend to be pitchy in 
awkwardly —_ echoing 
spaces, and Mudd’s 
main lecture hall am- 
plified any missed 
notes, no matter how 
minor they were in 
their respective arrangements. 
This is not necessarily the fault of 
any Octopodes members. Rather, 
the auditorium in Bloomberg 
would better serve as a main per- 
formance venue in the future. 
Regardless, the concert was 
altogether an excellent ending to 
the Octopodes’ spring semester. 


DOD Ai aie ey aah : 
Despite the short time gaps — 
| between their albums, the band’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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gos | 
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DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Christopher DiGregorio listens to Sarenka Smith's disturbing suggestion of how to make meat pies 


and Johanna’s first kiss, as well 
as the murder of Pirelli, were 
both slightly obscured by the 
staging. 

It was an aesthetically pleas- 
ing choice to have the barber 
chair — where all of the murders 
took place — set up directly in 
front of a red light. However, the 
piercing noise that was played to 
coincide with illumination of the 
red light and Todd’s murders cut 
off too abruptly, leaving the act 
of murder with a more comedic | 
than serious tone. | 

JHUT gave an admirable rep- 
resentation of the play, and while | 
it had its shortcomings, the cast- 
ing and seamless transitions be- 
tween scenes created a cohesive 
and entertaining performance of 
Sweeney Todd. 


This past Wednesday, Arc- 
tic Monkeys (with opening act 
Sleepy Sun) played to a sold-out 
crowd at Rams Head Live. The 
California-based band Sleepy 
Sun performed a surprisingly 
pleasant set. 

They proved that their name 
mirrors the hazy and soothing 
nature of their songs. The speak- 
ers poured out 
a_ blanket of 
distorted gui- 
tars and co-ed 
vocals that at 
times carried 
an ____ electronic 
undercurrent 
or a southern 
twang. It was almost a hybrid of 
Broken Social Scene, a much less 
experimental My Bloody Valen- 
tine, and with a hint of Beach 
House. If their opening for the 
Arctic Monkeys was any indica- 
tor, this is a band to watch. 

‘The Arctic Monkey boys, from 
the suburbs of Sheffield, shot to 
critical acclaim in 2006 with the 
release of Whatever People Say I 
Am, That’s What I'm Not, which 


became the fastest-selling de- 
but album in British music his- 


tory. Determined to prove their 
staying power, the band quickly 
churned out Favourite Worst 
Nightmare in 2007 and Humbug in 


By KELSEY MILLER 


Cx py Editor 


Art and movie lovers alike 
may be interested in The Art of 
the Steal: The Untold Story of the 
Barnes Collection, a passionate, if 
flawed, documentary which fo- 
cuses on the cultural and legal 
issues surrounding the transfer 
of a priceless art collection to a 
new museum in Philadelphia. 
This film describes the move as 
“the biggest act of cultural van- 
dalism since 


only the best examples from 
these great artists. In one oddly 
satisfying scene, his pieces are 
compared with those up for auc- 
tion at Sotheby’s, and in every 
case, the same artists’ works, 
which are selling for millions at 
auction, are only “mediocre” in 
comparison with the one-of-a- 
kind examples in the Barnes col- 
lection. As as a whole, Barnes’ 
works are assessed at 25 to 30 bil- 

lion dollars. 
In fact, the concentration of 
great works in 


World War the Barnes col: 
iS a lection is greater 

The dra- TH E ART OF than that in the 
ma of the most famous 
film, how- LH rane art museums. 


UNTOLD 
STORY OF THE 


ever, is most 
compelling 
if you are 
interested 
in museum 


BARNES | 


Dozen of pieces 
by Renoir, Ma- 
tisse and others 
are closely ar- 
ranged on the 


studies or , |] walls according 
the art world CO L L ECT I O N | to “aesthetic 
— other- 5 —— |} value” rather 
wise, you than time pe- 
will quickly |] Director: Don Argott riod. 

lose interest |} Run Time: 101 min. The effect 
in the con- |] Playing at: The Charles Theatre |] is both  over- 
flict, as the whelming and 
story tends almost homey. 


to drag. 

The film focuses on the sto- 
ry of the Barnes Foundation, a 
little-known but vitally impor- 
tant collection of Impressionist, 
Post-Impressionist and Mod- 
ernist paintings. The institution 
is the legacy of Albert Barnes, 
born in 1922, who earned his 
wealth over his lifetime. His 


| sense of progress and keen taste 


led him to Paris, where he be- 
gan collecting works from yet- 
unrecognized artists, including 
Van Gogh, Cezanne and Ma- 
tisse. 

The final collection contains 


Arctic Monkeys’ set at Rams Head Live was primarily comprised of newer material as they showcased their musical evolution. 


A variety of 
people, including experts and for- 
mer students, are depicted agree- 
ing on the singular historic and 
cultural importance of the Barnes. 

However, when Barnes 
showed his collection in Phila- 
delphia in 1923, the works were 
called “debased art” by critics. 
Dismayed, Barnes vowed that his 
art would not again be subjected 
to such a reception. 

A major emphasis of this film, 
in fact, is Barnes’ resentment to- 
wards the Philadelphia cultural 
scene. He was particularly bitter 

See STEAL, pace B4 


a 
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Last Week Live 
Arctic Monkeys with 


Sleepy Sun 


The. concert reinforced this dif- 
ference in original sound versus: 
their newer material. 

The instruments - even the 
bass - pulsed so loudly that they 
drowned out Alex Turner’s voice, 
and after some time, the songs 
seemed to string themselves to- 
gether. This was only exacerbat- 
ed by the fact that almost all of 
the pauses in the 
set were only to 
allow ‘Turner 
and Jamie Cook 
| to trade in their 
guitars — which 
did not occur 
until at least five 
songs in, or for 
Turner to mutter an occasional 
inebriated shout-out. 

The band would have greatly 
benefited from a more varied 
and better-constructed set list. 
Their opening songs, includ- 
ing “Dance Little Liar,” “Bri- 
anstorm” and “This House is 
a Circus,” all sounded far too 
similar in a live setting. It might 
have behooved them to throw a 
slower song, such as “Potion Ap- 
proaching,” into the mix a little 
earlier on. haa pee! 


Another downside Was tthe 


Their new tunes are obvious- 
ly still strong, but the complex- 


ity of the instrumentals does 


not translate as well to concert 
settings as the more simple ar- 
rangements of something like 
“T Bet That You Look Good on 
the Dancefloor” or “View From 
the Afternoon.” Fans of their 
older material were pleased, 
though, when the encore began 
with “Fluorescent Adolescent,” 
reminiscent of the band’s earli- 
est work, but puzzled when the 
final song was “Nettles” — a 
little-known track off an EP. 
Nevertheless, the band — par- 
ticularly Turner and drummer 
Matt Helder — put on an ener- 
getic display. The crowd was in- 
credibly eclectic, ranging from 
the ages of about five to 65, and 
appeared to be enjoying them- 
selves throughout the venue's 
three levels. — Nets (URE 
_ Unfortunately, my own ex-_ 
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Ghost Writer proves superb thriller 


By GREG SGAMMATO 


Ghost is confronted by an en- predecessor. The search for the | 


(rts & Entertainment Editor tourage of figures: Amelia Bly _ truth leads the Ghost to Harvard 
(Kim Cattrall), Lang’s assistant Professor Paul Emmett (Tom | 
In an age in which computer and — as the audience quick- Wilkinson), a man who clearly | 
generated imagery, 3-D effects ly finds out — mistress; Ruth has something to hide. Eventual- | 


and quick-fire editing have be- 
come increasingly prevalent, it 
is always a treat to find a movie 
that harks back to a simpler time. 
The Ghost Writer, Roman Polan- 
ski's new thriller, recalls an age 
that placed a premium on qual- 
ity directing and did not sacri- 
fice gradual, 

deserved 
pense for cheap 
thrills. 

The film cen- 
ters on the titu- 
lar character, 
given only the 


Lang (Olivia Williams), Lang's 
intelligent and semi-alcoholic 
wife who has no problem voic- 
ing her opinions on Ms. Bly toa 
room of crowded people; and'a 
horde of intimidating security 
guards. 

At first, the Ghost’s new job 
seems too good 
to be true. He 
yf is enlisted to 
‘rewrite’ Lang's 
memoirs for a 
}]] sum of $250,000. 
The only catch? 
Lang has gone 


ly, the Ghost discovers the secret 
and is left with the responsibil- | 
ity of revealing the truth to the 
public. 

A number of factors con- 
tribute to the success of this 
movie. First and foremost, a 
film of this nature would not 
work without compelling per- | 
formances, and all the actors 
more than deliver. McGregor | 
proves time and time again 
that he is leading-actor ma- 
terial, giving a performance 
that both pulls the story along | 
and holds the movie together. 


sus- 


THE GHOST 
PLS BR 


Starring: Ewan McGregor, 


\. \ 

> _ 
; 5 
\ 


ominous _ title }} Kim Cattral, Pierce Brosnan through nu- Wilkinson, a seasoned charac- ais 
of “the Ghost” Director: Roman Polanski merous ghost ter actor, similarly shows that | COURTESY OF WWW.DL.KET.ORG 
(Ewan Me- J] Run Time: 128 min. writers, and any film would benefit from Now on display at the BMA, Cézanne’s Bathers is an icon in its own right, as well as an inspiration to other artists 


Rating: PG-13 
Playing at: Landmark Harbor 
East 


the most recent 
one has recently 
been discovered 
washed up on 
the shores of the 


Gregor). An ex- 
perienced ghost 
writer, the 
man’s ___ profes- 
sion is a fitting 
projection of his personality: ex- 
tremely talented yet unbothered 
by acomplete lack of recognition. 
While the Ghost is unassuming 
and lacks self esteem, make no 


his involvement. 

Perhaps the film’s greatest 
asset, though, is its director. Po- 
lanksi is masterful in his pacing, 
constantly keeping the audience 
wanting more yet still unaware 
of where the movie is going. 
A particularly great scene in- 
volves the Ghost’s investigation 


BMA showcases Cezanne’ work 


simplicity, 


Vineyard. 

As the film progresses, the 
Ghost slowly realizes that Lang 
and his associated staff are try- 


idea of abstract 
cropped portraiture and mon- 
umentality, while his photo- 


graph of Ellen Koeniger (1916) 


compete with the original French 
master in terms of technique, del- 
icacy and innovation. 


By WHITNEY JANIS 
For The News-Letter 


mistake: he is very clever and 


more than capable. 


The Ghost is hired to rewrite 
the memoirs of Adam Lang 
(played — with plenty of zeal 
— by Pierce Brosnan), a former 
UK Prime Minister. Upon ar- 
riving at Lang’s vacation home 


the 


in Martha’s Vineyard, 


ing very hard to cover something 
up. This suspicion is amplified 
when Lang is accused of crimes 
against humanity — specifically, 
ordering the torture of suspected 
terrorists while in office. 
Without revealing too much, 
the Ghost soon finds himself in- 
vestigating the Vineyard and fol- 
lowing a series of clues left by his 


of the island in which the direc- 
tor takes advantage of the grim, 
foreboding ambience of the win- 
tertime Vineyard. 

As the sinister overtones cul- 
minate in the film’s finale, one 
can truly appreciate the power 
of an experienced director. With- 
out Polanski, the film is good. 
With him, it’s great. 


Paul Cézanne once said “With 
an apple I will astonish Paris.” 
The esteemed artist not only as- 
tonished Paris but proved to be 
a crucial influence on 20th cen- 
tury American modern artists. 
Moreover, Cézanne also became 
a monumental figure in the tran- 
sition of late 19th-century Im- 
pressionism to early 20th century 


The show, though somewhat 
lacking in fluidity, is neverthe- 
less a comprehensive look at how 
Cézanne deemed by Matisse 
and Picasso “the father of us all” 
— helped shape American mod- 
ernism. 

Cézanne transitioned art into 
an era of experimentation with 
abstraction. He is best known for 


standing in a lake — in a wet 
bathing 
with abstract still-life imagery 
and echoes Cézanne’s bathers, 
‘Bathers” (1898-1900) signifies 
the artist’s notion of art as har- 
monious with nature. 


suit — experiments 


Using patches of color to cre- 


ate the trees, landscapes and 


nude bodies, as well as indis- 
tinct faces, Cézanne creates a 
world both poetic and surreal. 

The lyrical nature of his fig- 
ures almost makes them seem 
three dimensional, a quality all 
artists would want to emulate. 
Cézanne’s collection of paint- 
ings involving bathers is a cru- 
cial part of his body of work. 

A detraction of the show 
is that it showcases too many 
American artists and gives the 
distinct impression of trying too 
hard. Indeed, one could say that 


Cubism. 

A new exhibition at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, Cézanne 
and American Modernism, show- 
cases the artist’s work and high- 
lights his far-reaching influence. 

Born in Aix-en-Provence, Cé- 
zanne first achieved recognition 
in America through the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Modern Art 
at the 1913 Armory Show. 

The American expatriate and 
art-collector Leo Stein was in- 
tegral in disseminating knowl- 
edge of Cézanne’s work. The 


his patches of color, small brush 
strokes, tilted and flattened back- 
drops, cropping, and structured 
compositions. Though his sub- 
jects are simple, he also experi- 
ments with the possibilities of 
everyday objects by angling per- 
spectives and toying with monu- 
mentality. 

This is most apparent in his 
fruit-centric still life works. Cé- 
zanne had a distinct preference 
for four particular subjects: still 
lifes, landscapes, portraits and 
bathers. 


Art of Steal’s appeal limited to art fanatics 


FROM STEAL, B3 
towards the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
a conservative paper headed by 
Walter Annenberg, who came 
to recognize the art’s value and 
called for it to be brought to the 
city for greater visibility. 

The film explains, however, 
that Barnes, who de- 


of the Barnes. This is effective, 
but is just one example of how 
the film often relies on editing 
rather than evidence to make 
its point. 

By this time, the film has de- 
volved from a tribute to Barnes 
and the spirit of his Foundation, 

to a futile attempt to 


ment of previously-overlooked, 
crucial information supporting 
this conspiracy. 

The filmmakers’ and _ inter- 
viewees’ anger hinges on the 
idea that the move to Philadel- 
phia was driven by selfish, eco- 
nomic, and possibly manipula- 


spised Annenberg, reverse a decades- | Parisian apartment, which-he Walking into the exhibition, Cézanne inspired any and all 
instead followed his long series of events. | shared with his sister Gertrude _ the first painting oneseesishis 20th century artists by being a 
liberal __ sensibilities The narrative itself | Stein, housed numerous pieces “Mont Sainte-Victoire” (c. 1897) Post-Impressionist master. 


and used the art in- 
stead for educational 
purposes, largely re- 
fusing to let critics 


begins to drag, with 
no satisfying answer 
to the conflict. 

While a viewer 


by the French master, which 
were viewed by many Ameri- 
can and European artists and 
collectors including Claribel 


placed next to Marsden Hart- 
ley’s (1877—1943) work of the 
same name, completed in 1927. 

Hartley was introduced to Cé- 


Juxtaposing Cézanne with 10 
to 15 artists at most would have 
been more ideal in terms of pro- 
viding an in-depth analysis of 


visit. may care about the | and Etta Cone. zanne’s work in 1911 and later re- Cézanne’s influence on Ameri- 
In order to maintain issue at this point, The Cone Collection, which located to the south of France in can art. 
the integrity of his col- not without reason, | includes numerous works by 1925 to paint more like his mentor. 34 is an overwhelming num- 


lection after his death, 
Barnes stipulated in 
his will that the col- 


lection was never to 


the film undermines 
itself, becoming too 
biased and angry to 
maintain the view- 


Henri Matisse, Vincent van Gogh 
and Paul Cézanne, is on perma- 
nent display at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. 


Hartley is one of the most rep- 
resented artists in the exhibition, 
and rightfully so: his use of geo- 
metric shapes and parallel brush 


ber and difficult to keep track 
of. The exhibition would have 
also benefited from clearer and 
more concrete organization. Al- 


be sold, loaned or re- er’s allegiance for The new exhibition, co-orga- _ strokes are highly reminiscent of though the overarching theme of 
moved from the build- long. nized by the Baltimore Museum __Cézanne’s technique and style. Cézanne and American art is ap- 
ing where it was dis- Overall, despite | of Art’ and the Montclair Art Still lifes of fruits and glass- parent, the show lacked cohesive 
played. In effect, this some worthwhile | Museum, is on view through ware, utilizing structural form transitions of subjects from one 
lowered the commer- testimony and un- May 23, 2010. 16 of Cézanne’s and _ decorative elements, are room to the next. 
cial value of this price- derstandable pro- | masterpieces are juxtaposed also a common theme. His “Five Categorizing each room by 
less art to nothing. tests against the | with the works of over 30 con- Apples” (1877-78) is juxtaposed Cézanne’s four most promi- 
After Barnes’ situation, this film | temporary American artists with Morgan Russel’s “Three nent subjects —still lifes, bath- 
death in 1951, how- will mostly just com- | that he influenced before post- Apples” (1910) and Edward Stei- ers, landscapes and portraits 
ever, the question pel viewers tosee the | humously gaining international _ chen’s photo “Three Pearsandan — would have provided more 
of how his will and S ba 2 admittedly amazing | acclaim. Apple” (1921). fluidity. 
legacy should be hon- COURTESY OF WWWCULTUREVULTURECOM Barnes collection. Artists showcased in the ex- Russel, instead of defining Nevertheless, these critiques 
ored, if at all, became  /he Art of the Stea/ examines the Barnes collection of art and its transfer. Whether that | hibition include Morgan Rus- forms using the characteristic do not take away from the mag- 
the center of decades should be at the | sel, Marcel Prendergast, Arthur “light versus dark” method, uses _ nificent works of art on display 


tive interests of a cultural and 
political elite, and that the judge’s 
ruling failed to account for these 
machinations. 

In one sequence, a crass com- 
mercial for Philadelphia tour- 
ism is spliced into the narrative, 
and juxtaposed with the dignity 


Barnes Foundation, or at the 
new Philadelphia location in 
2012, is a thought-provoking 
question. But ultimately, you 
probably won’t want to be ex- 
periencing the documentary 
— you'll want to be out there 
seeing the art itself. 


of debate. The presidency of the 
Barnes Foundation passed’ to 
Violette de Mazia, a teacher who 
was the “last living apostle” of 
the legacy. 

After her death, the will 
transferred power to Lincoln 
University. The film suggests 
that this is where matters took 
a turn for the worse, with rep- 
resentative Richard Glanton as- 


G. Dove, Max Weber, Morton 
Livingston Schamberg, BJ.O 
Nordfeldt and photographers 
Alfred Stieglitz, Edward Stei- 
chen, Anne W. Brigman and 
Paul Strand. 

Though these American art- 
ists hold their own, they cannot 


a contrasting red and green mo- 
tif taken from Cézanne. Steichen 
employs a distorted spatial com- 
plexity and monumentality to his 
photograph. : 

Alfred  Stieglitz’s portrait 
photograph of Charles Demuth 
(1923) demonstrates Cézanne’s 


by the French genius and his 
contemporary followers. Cé- 
zZanne and American Modern- 
ism clearly exemplifies why 
Cézanne is one of the most im- 
portant Post-Impressionist art- 
ists and as such is not a show to 
miss. 


suming control. ARTIST energy and the determination to __ N EC \W \V | B RAT | O N § There are moments in Congrat- 

Although it is clear that the ee niiove forward andlace whatever << 00 NN NS ENGIN NN intions that suggest excellence, 
filmmakers do at least partially |} MGMT _ was to come. And of course, the outrageous ambition and an at- 
blame Glanton for undermining || ~ | singles inspired some sick dance against a fast-paced drum line tion not so funny” and “You'll tempt to delve deeper into the 
Barnes’ legacy, the interview || ~ ALBUM moves. oe ___ and echoed electronic infusions, never be as good as the Rolling psychedelic psychos that fueled 


Stones.” 
_ The melody hurdles the lis- 
tener into their suffocating fear 
| of fame, leav- 
ing him or her 


_ Congratulations, their 
more studio album, is a 
pointment but not a di 


but they would benefit from 
some depth and energy. In the © 
1 end, the whole thing reads like 


with Glanton does help balance 
out the heavy-handedness of 
the message. 

Glanton violated Barnes’ 
wishes by suggesting . they 
sell a few works for funds and 
by taking the collection on a 
worldwide tour, but as the film 
begrudgingly points out, he 
did also renovate the Founda- 
tion. 

Glanton was unpopular, 
however, and was asked to leave 
the presidency. The Barnes 
Foundation was then taken 
over by non-profit corporations, 
who gained control with their 
donations, and, citing a lack of | 
funds, asked the judge to over- 
turn Barnes’ will and move the 
collection to a new exhibition 
space in Philadelphia. 

At this point, the film be- 
comes fevered with its suspi- 
cion of conspiracy. In a shot of | 
the clouds. over Philadelphia, 

the voice-over announces a 
game-changing discovery, and 
_ the film rewinds back to a mo- 


MGMT's creation. At the same 
time, the album feels muddled 
and murky, a lethargic departure 
from Oracular Spectacular’s seeth- 
m ing energy and ability to move 
with little time _ the masses, both physically and 
to breathe by emotionally. Congratulations 

the time he or lacks defining moments. 
he is sucked ——_ Each track bleeds into the 
‘S_next, washing the listener with 
great background music rather 
than enlivening him or her 
pe es . 

th sporadic episodes of real 


a bad acid trip, 


Veteran stage actor Anthony Rapp talk 


APRIL 15, 2010 


living “La Vie Boheme” 


By HSIA-TING CHANG 
Staff Writer 


Surprisingly little fanfare sur- 
rounded Anthony Rapp’s arrival 
to Homewood this past Friday 
Indeed, only a coterie of Hopkins 
Diverse Sexuality and Gender 
Alliance — otherwise 
as the DSAGA. a LGB] 
on campus — 


known 
group 
members trailed 
behind him, closely resembling 
newborn ducklings. 

A few hardcore fans, sport- 
ing Rent posters and shirts, tit- 
tered restlessly as he passed by. 
“It’s him!” one w hispered to her 
friend. Their hands fluttered rest- 
lessly, clutching and releasing on 
the fabric of their coats. “1 lov e 
him!” 

A line snaked through the lob- 
by outside of the Shriver Hall’s 
auditorium. The crowd consisted 
mostly of students, though a few 
parents could be found here and 
there, murmuring excitedly with 
their children about the Rent star. 
In front of me, another writer for 
The News-Letter 
notes. 


consulted his 

The atmosphere, low-key and 
surprisingly organized, never- 
theless hummed with expecta- 
tion. 


When the doors finally 
opened — a full 15 to 20 min- 
utes after the promised door 
time of 7:30 p.m. — the crowd 


hurried to the front, students 
vying politely for the best seats. 
After an introduction from offi- 
cers of DSAGA acknowledging 
sponsors including the Orga- 
nization for Programming and 
the Program for Women, Gen- 
der, and Sexuality, Rapp took 
the stage. 

In actuality, despite his 38 
years, the Rent star could pass 
for a student. He sported the 
scruffy, lived-in look of a man 
20 years his junior, boasting a 
plaid shirt, hoodie, and sneak- 
ers. His fine, baby-light hair 
flopped over his forehead. 

His only nod to the passage of 
time is the thinning crown of his 
head. 

He looked exactly like he did 
five years ago, when he starred 
in the movie adaption of Rent 
— only his haircut differs. He 
hooked his feet on the bar of 
the stool and said hello to his 
breathless fans. 

The dimly lit auditorium, the 
small crowd, the solitary bar 
stool on stage — all aspects of the 
show screamed intimacy. 

Rapp settled into his skin, 
joking with the crowd, tossing 
out questions and ribbing us for 
our youth. “Remember cassette 


_tapes?” he asked, grinning. 


He talked with his hands, 
gesticulating grandly with each 
topic he introduces. He is a cu- 
riously mesmerizing orator, an 
eloquent speaker with a consid- 
erable yet unforced vocabulary 
and a knack for self-deprecating 
confidence. Nothing he said 
seemed the least bit pretentious 
or arrogant. 

Rapp fleetingly described 
living in East Village as an art- 


and 


ist aspiring actor before 
recalling his first meeting with 
the play that would make him 
famous 

He was wary at first, he 


because it was a rock 
Nonetheless, the untra- 
ditional plot drew him in. A 
self-identifying 


claimed 


Opera 


homosexual, 
Rapp loved the uncompromis- 
ing, unapologetic commentary 
on the AIDS crisis of the early 
‘90s. 

He had a good feeling about 
the reception of the play — he 
was convinced it would make 
a splash in the arts community, 
but ultimately unaware of how 
big a splash it would end up be- 
coming 

In the midst of all the hoop- 
la of Rent’s first public perfor- 
mance, mastermind, play- 
wright Jonathan Larson, died 
of an aortic aneurism. Larson 
— who had been a particular 
friend of Rapp’s — was only 35 
years old at the time. 

His death affected Rapp, 
and the play, in ways the actor 
couldn't have predicted when he 
signed up to play the part of as- 
piring documentary filmmaker 
Mark Cohen. 

Suddenly, the themes of loss 
and heartbreak in Act II of the 
play seemed to parallel real life 


its 


Day But Today” almost fore- 
shadowed the playwright’s un- 
timely death. 


dark months. 


break down in tears, but the | 


death of Larson clearly affects 
him to this day. 

He, spoke of the playwright 
and 


melancholy affection. 


His own friendship with Lar- 


son had been a fledgling one, 
though it progressed quickly 
into one of those symbiotic re- 
lationships between writer and 
actor. Indeed, Larson wrote “La 
Vie Boheme” with Rapp’s voice 
in mind. 

The actor, who was present 
almost since the inception of 


Rent, continues to dedicate his | 


performances to his friend. Lar- 


son would have turned 50 this | 


year. The lecture concluded with 
questions from the audience, 
which ranged from inquiries 
about members of the original 
cast to his “coming out” at age 
14 to his 2006 book Without You: 
A Memoir of Love, Loss, and the 
Musical Rent. 

Currently, there has been 
some interest in turning the 
book into a play, though it is still 
in the early stages of develop- 
ment. 

“Will you sing us something 
from the play?” someone finally 
had the nerve to ask. He smiled 
graciously and acquiesced. The 
song he chose, appropriately, 
was “Seasons of Love.” The au- 
ditorium stilled as he sang, eyes 
closed, about his love affair with 
the play that shaped his life for 15 
years. 


EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
s about his long history with m usical Rent. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Anthony Rapp discusses Faculty art show showcases Homewood talent 


By RACHEL GREENBERG 
Stat? Writer 


Hopkins students are often 
touted as a multi-talented group 
and many boast abilities in fine 
arts as well as academic prow- 
ess. Because Hopkins is so well- 
known for its hefty academic 
demands, some students worry 
that they will be forced to place 
their interests in fine arts aside 
while pursuing their degrees. 
For years, the Mattin Center has 
given these students opportuni- 
ties to develop their artistic skills 
as well as their studies. 

lalent and dedication of Hop- 
kins instructors are key to the 
of this program. The 
third annual Faculty Exhibition 
presents a chance for students 
to see the art of those instructors 
who shape the fine arts on our 
campus. 

The exhibit, displayed in the 
Jones Building in the Mattin 
Center, begins with the surreal 
images of instructor D.S. Bak- 
ker. These pieces, created with 
the program Second Life, are dis- 
jointed and mildly jarring. The 
first, titled “Observer Expectan- 
cy Effect,” displays a nude angel 
hovering above a gramophone in 
a glen and a slab of beef hanging 
from a tree. 

What could have been a dis- 
turbing picture is a muted piece 
due to the clean, polished effect 


success 


| of the computerized medium. 
— “One Song Glory” and “No: | 


Bakker’s second piece, “Event 
Horizon,” features a similar red- 
headed woman, again model- 


| ing nude, reclining in a charred 
Rapp’s voice became grave | 
as he related the events of those | 


He did not do | 
something as melodramatic as | 


landscape surrounded by giant 
eggs, stacks of burning logs and 
an umbrella. 

Again in this piece, each item 
in the panorama is so crisply 
drawn with such clean lines that 
it appears as though each object 


| was dropped individually into 
with a mix of careful respect | 


the painting. 

“My work has always been 
about ambiguous, ephemeral and 
dreamlike states of mind,” Bak- 
ker said. The disjointedness of his 
pieces reflects this artistic state- 
ment. Each object seems to stand 
alone and makes no pretense of 
fitting in to its surroundings or 
blending into its environment. 

The work of instructor Gricel 
Salazar is experimental and un- 
usual. Her three pieces on dis- 
play are from a series entitled 
“Experiments on Wax” in which 
Salazar blends wax and encaus- 
tic metal with a heating gun on 
blank medium format film in an 
attempt to “combine analog and 
digital techniques in the creation 
of art.” 

The strange mix of colors and 
forms that results is ambiguous 
and open to interpretation. View- 
ing these pieces is like searching 
for animals in clouds. The first 
is a strange globe-like image of 
rainbow colors. 

In the second, green lines ex- 
tend like snakes through blue me- 
dium. In her final piece, yellows, 
reds and blues blend into a globe 
with a rustic, earthy texture. 

In her artist’s statement, Sala- 
zar claims inspiration from “re- 


flections on the Buddhist concept 
of impermanence (the continual 
unfolding and changing nature 
of our universe) and my feelings 
in love.” 

The photographs of instructor 
Phyllis Arbesman Berger are of a 
more traditional nature. The inspi- 
ration for this series came to her 
from her experiences in Ireland. “I 
felt this place deep in my bones as I 
explored its unique landscape over 
a mere two days,” she says. 

The charm of these photo- 
graphs is in the rich colors juxta- 
posed with one another in each 
image. 

The oranges of a rusted ship 
contrast with the gray blues of 
the rocks. The perspective of this 
piece shows the ship from the 
front, jutting forward like the 
nose of a shark. 

The colorful plastic of a play- 
ground stands against the deep 
green of the moss on, the'chiffs be-. 
hind it, and the rustic texture of - 
the castle atop the cliffs. 

The works of instructor and Art 
Workshop director Craig Hankin 
aré displayed in conjunction with 
the illustrations of Tom Chalkley. 
These pieces come from their two- 
year collaboration on a graphic noy- 
el titled “Novelty Hit” that tells the 
story of their band days. 

Their punk/new-wave band, 
formed in 1979, performed for 
two years and culminated in the 
production of the album “Bruce 
Sprinsteen: Live at Bedrock” in 
1982. “Novelty Hit” has not yet 
been published but has already 
begun to get attention. 

In “1964,” Hankin depicts a 
scene from his childhood home. 
This scene, done in graphite, is 
charming and highly expressive 
of family life. 

The details of his father read- 
ing the newspaper are incred- 
ibly realistic while his depiction 
of himself leans more towards 
the feel of the graphic novel. 


at conveying the evocative pos- 


“Sitz Bath’ is Hankin’s self 
portrait done in homage to “The 
Death of Marat” by Jacques- 
Louis David. Hankin manages to 
successfully capture the effects 
of paint and the detailed light 
play of the original painting with 
the simpler medium of graphite 
while simultaneously making 
the image his own. 

Instructor Tomy Chalkely is the 
illustrator for “Novelty Hit.” His 
work is represented by several of the 
completed pages from the graphic 
novel. In these scenes, a charicatur- 
ized Chalkely listens to a charicatur- 
ized Hankin playing guitar. 

Band member Gendler hag- 
gles with a junk shop owner for 
a sound system. 

Though Chalkely’s artis- 
tic style is markedly different 
from that of Hankin, there is 
an equal amount of likeness in 
his figures achieved by his skill 


tures and expressions that are 
true to his subjects. 

In addition to these scenes, 
Chalkely is responsible for the 
poster image for the exhibition in 
which he has depicted each of the 
artists presenting pieces. 

In this piece, Chalkely dem- 
onstrates his talent for identify- 
ing and depicting the key fea- 
tures of his subjects. 

The blurred, mysterious oil 
paintings of Barbara Gruber of- 
fer their own artist’s statement. 
A woman, face obscured, stands 
in a nondescript room. A heavy, 
muddy palette creates an almost 
ominous environment. Her other 
paintings are landscapes. Mixed 
and blended colors create the 
lifelike, muted qualities of her 
scenes. 

In her depiction of a beach 
scene, the people playing in the 
water are represented by only 
a few brushstrokes and abrupt 
placements of color. The layers 

of the sky, water and sand blur 


COURTESY OF AVIDAN PELL 
A variety of faculty artists, from illustrator Tom Chalkley to experimental sculptor Gricel Salazar, were showcased in Mattin. 


with each other. 

One sculpture stands to repre- 
sent the work of instructor Larcia 
Premo. It is a conglomeration of 
tube-like shapes opening out of 
one mass. 

This piece has the feel of ado- 
be in the gentle tan color and tex- 
ture and is powerful despite its 
small scale. 

In the collages of instructor 
Cara Ober, images are juxta- 
posed or combined with words 
and phrases. 

Each is done on paper the 
color and texture of parch- 
ment, stained lightly with ink. 
The -phrase “playing a uku- 
lele” is contrasted with “pain- 
ful.” These are combined with 
colorful butterflies and an il- 
lustration of a man playing a 
ukulele. 

The simple outline of Abra- 
ham Lincoln shares a space with 
the bottom half of an illustrated 
cougar blended with the ink of 
the parchment. 

There is an image of Jesus 
flanked by green garlands and a 
gold star, and the phrase “as we 
go up we go down.” 

The messages of these pieces 
are obscured by the multiple 
combinations of texts and im- 
ages. But for all of the material 
in each piece, and for the many 
combinations of materials, the 
collages appear remarkably 
sparse so that it is only under 
observation that one realizes 
the multiplicity and variety of 
the images. 

The multitude of talents and 
techniques displayed in this ex- 
hbit show the many perspectives 
that have developed the Hopkins 
artistic community. 

Through this exhibit students 
are shown the range of resources 
and talents that are available to 
them and from which they can 
learn. The exhibit will run until 
May 5, 2010. 


Weilerstein and Bartan pair captivate Shriver 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Staff Writer 


Cellist Alisa Weilerstein and 
pianist Inon Barntan gave a spec- 
tacular performance last Sunday 
in the Piatigorsky Memorial Con- 
cert as part of the Shriver Hall 
Concert Series. 


Playing selections from 
Beethoven, Britten and Rach- 
maninoff, the duo comple- 


mented eachother well in their 
execution of the pieces. The 
27-year-old Weilerstein, who 
held her first bow at age four, 
has gained international fame 
as a soloist and has played with 
prestigious ensembles such as 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
New York Philharmonic and the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 
Barnatan, who originally hails 
from Tel Aviv, made his Ameri- 
can concerto debut with the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra in 
2007 and has performed at Carn- 
egie Hall and Music@Menlo. 
This talented pair, who have per- 
formed together since 2008, gave 
a performance that was not only 
captivating in its music but in its 
presentation as well. 
Beginning Beethoven's “So- 
nata for Cello and Piano in G 


Minor, Op. 5, No. 2” with a force- 
ful strike on the piano and cello, 
the tune then transformed into a 
slow and expressive movement, 
with Weilerstein playing a sor- 
rowful melody. 

In the following Allegro molto 
movement, the pair showed off 
their  techni- 
cal skills in 
this lively and 
powerful seg- 


This talented pair 
gave a performance 


Cello and Piano in C Major, Opus 
65” by Britten, began with a de- 
ceptively slow introduction to 


the first movement, “Dialogo.” 


Gazing up wistfully as she drew 
her bow across the strings, Wei- 
lerstein suddenly broke out into 
a frantic, almost convulsive epi- 
sode, cranking 
out the same 
note over and 
over in a head- 


ment, as the shaking fury. 
piano’s notes that was not only The move- 
fluttered with ment pro- 


up and down 
and the cello 
produced en- 
ergetic and 
resounding 
notes. As the 
two cresend- 
oed in their musical battle, Bar- 
natan swayed in his seat with 
fingers flying and Weilerstein 
moved against her cello with a 
near-grimace on her face. 

The movement pushed to a 
dramatic end and was imme- 
diately followed by a Rondo fi- 
nale of sprightly staccato notes 
that contrasted with the darker 
moods of the earlier move- 
ments. iff i 

The second piece, “Sonata for 


captivating in its 
music but in its 
presentation as well. 


gressed with its 


and gradu- 
ally abated to a 
more subdued 
and somewhat 
. ° defeated air. 
Weilerstein seemed to take on a 
tip-toeing imp-like character in 
the second movement, “Scherzo 
pizzicato,” as she alternated be- 
tween deftly plucking strings 
and violently striking the finger- 
board. 

The piano assumed a simi- 
lar role, as Bartanan flicked out 
bursts of bright notes. At times 
during the piece, they flirta- 
tiously echoed the other’s tune, 


while at others they appeared to 


erratic rhythm ° 


be challenging each other with 
forceful strikes of chords. 

In the final piece, Rach- 
maninoff’s “Sonata for Cello and 
Piano in G Minor, Opus 19,” the 
duo had the chance to really dis- 
play their virtuosic command 
and passion for the music. 

Weilerstein displayed her 
flexibility in range in the second 
movement, “Allegro scherzando,” 
in which the cellist’s fingers vac- 
illated from the top to the very 
bottom of the strings. Weilerstein 
took the spotlight in stage posi- 
tion, being placed in front of the 
piano, as well as in the move- 
ment’s composition, but Barnatan 
was by no means outshined. 

In the third movement, “An- 
dante,” a combination of lyrical 
melodies and passionate apex, 
Bartanan impressed the audi- 
ence with his vitality, and in 
the poignant “Allegro mosso” 
finale, Bartanan really stood out 
as he fervidly struck the chords 
and subsequently retreated to a 
soothing and flowing melody. 

The dynamic pair ended the 
finale with a simultaneous flour- 
ish of hands and bow, as if the 
momentum of the musical cul- 
mination had been too much to 
contain. 
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News-Letter Maze http://ww w.xefer.com/maze-generator 


Help the Hopkins student find her 
way to a free T-shirt event 
before only XL shirts are left! 


OMG! Help. 
Someone stole my 
laptop! 


co eae Saumya Gurbani 
Where the heck dj : 
you learn to do thal Pun Intended 
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Technically, we are... 
twice a week at the end of Controls lecture. 


Word Search: Places to Study By Katie Matin 
WORDS CAN BE FORWARD, BACKWARD OR DIAGONAL 


Benches a ' Library 
Bookstore Library Patio 
Café Q Mattin Center 
Dorms Nolans 
FFC Quads 
Hodson Hall Study Rooms 
Levering Courtyard The Beach 


Levering Hall 
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adventure called Challenging Sudoku(s) sudoku.binaryworlds.com 


facebook-stalking. 


Math Limerick Brought to you by: HUSAM (Hopkins Undergraduate Society 
. for Applied Mathematics) and Professor Scheinerman 


Can you figure out the | 
corresponding limericks to these 
two math problems? 
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Froper stem cell division Suppressed anger lessens ability to tolerate pain 


crucial for brain 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Researchers have elucidated 
part of the mechanism behind 
the proper growth and devel- 
opment of the brain that, if 
disrupted, can lead to micro- 
encephaly. Microencephalic 
brains are not only smaller than 
normal, but also contain fewer 
cells. 


Hopkins 


oo 


orowth 


ducing population (intermediate 
neural progenitors). We believe 


that these defects (apoptosis and 


loss of progenitors) are due to 


defective mitosis of neural stem 
cells.” 


According to Silver and her 
colleagues, in the brains of 


mice, a defect in the exon junc- 
tion complex can be directly 


tied to the decreased brain 


size and numbers of neurons 


seen in experi- 


alumnus Debra 
Silver, William 
Pavan and their 
colleagues dis- 
covered a pro- 
tein’ mutation 
that results in 
improper cell 


important 
of neural s 
division. . 


Magoh is an 


mice: 
The exon junc- 


mental 


tion complex 
regulator (EC) is re- | 
tem cell sponsible for | 


modulating 


< because RNA _ metabo- 


nprc ~ hae . lism and cell 
division and It playsa role in division dur- 
causes death brain size. ing mitosis. In 
in neural stem particular, the 
cells. —KARISA SCHREK, mice lack the 


The brain is 
one of the most 
highly —_ regu- 
lated areas of 
growth and development in the 
human body, and these findings 
are one more clue as to how such 
a complicated and precise organ 
develops. The results were pub- 
lished in Nature Neuroscience. 

“Our working hypothesis is 
that the microcephaly is caused 
by an overall loss of neurons,” 
said Silver, who now works at 
the NIH and is the lead author 
of the study. “The neurons are 
reduced due to aberrant apop- 
tosis and loss of the neuron pro- 


Magoh pro- 
tein, which is 
one of several 


RESEARCHER 


proteins com- | 
posing the exon junction com- | 


plex (EJC). 
The EJC helps to regulate the 
separation of chromosomes in 


mitosis as well as maintain the | 


integrity of mitotic spindles, 
which are ropes of protein in- 
side dividing cells upon which 


chromosomes move, in order to | 


be divvied up properly into the 
two new daughter cells. The EJC 


acts upstream of protein trans- | 


lation. 
SEE BRAIN, PAGE BY 
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The protein Magoh plays a role in the segregation of chromosomes during cell mitosis. | from zero (“no discomfort at all”) 


By IAN YU 
Staff Writer 


For those of you who try to be 
nice people and always hide your 
anger, consider letting it out once 
in a while. According to recent 
research at Hopkins, releasing 
that anger might be better for you 
than keeping it locked inside or 
hiding it. 

Researchers in psychiatry and 
behavioral science at the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, collabo- 
rating with others from the Uni- 
versity of Maine, the West Haven 
Veterans’ Affairs Medical Center 
and the Rush University Medical 
Center, have found evidence that 
anger suppression decreases an 
individual's ability to withstand 
a severe amount of pain. Their 
recent study on this topic draws 
from a growing body of work 
that examines how anger sup- 
pression relates to pain tolerance. 

To examine how suppression 
affected the perception of pain, 
the researchers recruited college 
students at an undisclosed uni- 
| versity in the Midwest, screen- 
ing for problems or risk factors 
that may have an impact on their 
study. 

The students were told that 
they had to give an impromptu 
speech about a tuition hike of 10 
percent at their university, taking 
a stance on either supporting or 
opposing it. They were told that 
their speeches were to be about 
five minutes long and rated based 
on the clarity of their speech and 
quality of the content by a desig- 
| nated experimenter. 

During the speech, regardless 
| of its content, the experimenter 
would interrupt the student at 
| regular intervals and give criti- 
| cal comments on the speech’s 
content and clarity, ultimately 


| minutes into the speech, “You 
know what, that’s enough.” 
Following this exercise, the 
researchers asked the students 
to rate the degree to which they 
suppressed their thoughts or feel- 
ings related to the speech. The re- 
searchers then induced pain us- 
ing a cold pressor apparatus that 
comprised of cold ice water, with 
| a metal grating used to prevent 
direct skin-ice contact. Students 


| would have one of their hands 


immersed in this apparatus for 
approximately two minutes, and 
were asked at 40-second inter- 


vals to rate their pain on a scale 


Researchers pinpoint causes of death in China 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


China has always been a diffi- 
cult area for international health 
officials to gather statistics from 
in their attempt to study the 
global burden of disease for chil- 
dren younger than five years of 
age. Researchers in the School 
of Public Health, in collabora- 
tion with colleagues from Peking 
University, have determined the 
primary causes of child mortal- 
ity in China today and predicted 
the country’s major health issues 
for the coming decades. 

“China has been a ‘black box’ 
for the past several decades re- 
garding the information on 
health problems of its large pop- 
ulation, particularly for children 
and infants,” said Igor Rudan, a 
senior research fellow in genetic 
epidemiology at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

While nearly 15 percent of the 
world’s children reside in China, 
the World Health Organization 
(WHO) and UNICEF reported 
that there was a lack of informa- 
tion available from this country 

- for a number of years, leading to 
delays and discrepancies in the 
publication of policy-related re- 
search. In response, China has 
recently made huge efforts to 
make its scientific journals avail- 
able to the public, especially to 
foreign countries such as the 
US,, through Web sites such as 
Gapminder and PubMed. 

“Working as a team of Chi- 
nese, Australian, U.K. and North 

American medical scientists, we 
have uncovered a mine of valu- 
able health information that has 
remained inaccessible to inter- 

“national researchers for many 


decades,” said Harry Campbell, 
a professor of genetic epidemiol- 
ogy and public health at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Recently, with funding from 
the Bill & Melinda Gates Founda- 
tion, the Child Health Epidemiol- 
ogy Reference Group conducted 
a systematic review of Chinese 
databases available to the public 
concerning child health in China. 
These databases, from both China 
and the United Nations, included 
the Chinese Ministry of Health 
and Bureau of Statistics Web sites, 
the National Knowledge Infra- 
structure database and the Health 
Statistics yearbooks between 1990 
and 2008. Additionally, informa- 
tion from over 200 studies that in- 
vestigated the causes of deaths in 
children less than five years of age 
was also incor- 
porated into the 
study’s overall 
findings. 

“This study 
shows that 
health research 
conducted in 
China has been 
of a very high 
quality,” Rudan, 
the lead inves- 
tigator of this 
study, said. 

Results show 
that during the 
18-year period 
from 1990 to 
2008, the mor- 
tality rates in 
neonates, _post- 
neonatal infants 
and children 
were reduced 
by 70 percent, 72 
percent and 71 
percent, respec- 


tively. Such strides meet and even 
exceed the targets set in the Mil- 
lennium Development Goals to 
reduce child mortality, including 
goal to reduce the under-five mor- 
tality rate by two thirds between 
1990 and 2015. 

These researchers found the 
leading causes of death in 2008 
to be pneumonia, birth asphyx- 
ia and pre-term birth compli- 
cations. Other factors such as 
congenital abnormalities, acci- 
dents and sudden infant death 
syndrome also contributed to 
deaths in children under five 
years of age. Trends show that 
pre-term birth complications 
will continue to cause increas- 
ing numbers of child deaths in 
China, as will rising numbers 

SEE CHINA, PAGE B9 
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Researchers found that test subjects who did not suppress their anger about a speech were better able to tolerate pain from cold. 


to 10 (“extreme discomfort”). 

Afterwards, the students were 
asked to rate how they felt emo- 
tionally during the cold pressor 
task. Data on the blood pressure 
and heart rates of the students 
were collected by the research- 
ers before and while the students 
had their hand immersed in the 
cold water, at 30-second inter- 
vals. 

The researchers found 
that suppression of anger and 
thoughts about the speech task 
had decreased the ability to en- 
dure pain, with suppression 
varying individually among 


the students. Their recent study 
builds upon recent work on the 
relationship between anger sup- 
pression and ability to withstand 
pain, as well as agreeing with a 
model regarding this subject. 
This model, which characterizes 
anger suppression as an ironic 
process, suggests that when 
stressed, an individual who tries 
to suppress negative thoughts 
or anger will actually have an 
increased focus on _ negative 
thoughts or emotions. 

This and other studies on the 
impact of emotional suppression 
on pain tolerance are noting that 


such suppression is a toxic cogni- 
tive and behavioral coping strat- 
egy in the context of pain. Anoth- 
er study from Keele University’s 
School of Psychology, which has 
gained some attention in the me- 
dia, found that swearing while 
exposed to a similar cold water 
setup increased pain tolerance, 
compared to selecting from a set 
of neutral words to describe a 
table. Additional studies in this 
topic may shed more light on the 
effect different behaviors and ap- 
proaches to anger suppression 
have on human perception and 


psychology. 


| telling the student around three | 


Apple’s iPad has functionality and portability | 
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The leading cause of child death in China in 2008 was pneumonia. 


The iPad is finally here, and 
this week, I finally got a chance 
to get my hands on one to check 
out whether the hype is worth 
your cold, hard cash. 

At first glance, the iPad doesn’t 
look terribly remarkable. A thin: 
slab of black 
wresting on the 
table, with its 
singular home 
button on the 
bezel and a few 
other buttons 
along the sides, it’s a rather un- 
assuming device and fits in line 
with Apple’s design aesthetics 
and principles. 

And it is thin. At the edge, it is 
far thinner than my fingers. The 
iPad is only a half-inch thick at its 
thickest point at the center, and it 
only flattens out from there. 

Its thinness meant I had some 
trouble holding onto it single- 
handedly for any length of time. 
However, with both hands, the 
iPad becomes very easily held 
and is very comfortable to use. 
Of course this means you lose 
the ability to make use of your 
index finger, which some see as 
a let-down, but it just means you 
will get very good at using your 
thumbs to type and navigate. 

From its heft when I picked it 
up, the iPad is definitely solidly 
built. No build quality concerns 
here. It does not flex or feel flimsy 
in any way. Again, the norm. 

In spite of the larger key- 
board, it was still much easier to 
type with my thumbs, at least at 


Tech Talk 


that it can be used while walking 
around (like a smartphone) or set 
down on a table (like a laptop). 
You aren’t expected to be using 
it in either mode for an extended 
period. 

The iPad is a jack of two trades. 
Instead of hav- 
ing to carry a 
laptop around 
all day and set- 
tling down on 
a countertop or 
table to work 
on it, consumers users want a 
functional device that they can 
work with while being very 
mobile, and their smartphones 
aren't cutting it in the productiv- 
ity department. 

For some, the iPad is just what 
they want. 
This blend 
between the 
quick e-mail 
checking af- 
forded by 
their smart- 
phone and 

the full 
power of 
their laptop 
is certainly 
the goal that 
Apple was 
striving for. 
In spite of 
having a 
form factor 
that suggests 
a bigger iPod 
touch, it is 
really a de- 
vice unto its 
own. While it remains to be seen 
whether the iPad has perfected 
the category (I would say not yet), 
it is definitely a step in the right 


The iPad fills a niche somewhere between smartphones and laptops. 


or the iPod Touch in terms of re- 
sponsiveness and power. 

The screen looks amazing. I 
cannot emphasize that enough. 
Apple made an outstanding de- 
cision in pairing the iPad with | 
such a gorgeous display. You can | 
view it from just about any angle 
without any color distortion. This 
is especially relevant for a mobile | 
device since it needs to be able 
to both share content with oth- 
ers around you and allow you to 
view it from a variety of angles. 

So how useful will the iPad be 
for a college student? If you like 
using your iPod Touch or iPhone, 
you will definitely appreciate the 
changes in the user-interface of 
the rewritten iPad Apps as well | 
as the greater screen space. It is 


The New York Cimes 
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responsive and genuinely im- 

pressive, at least for the first few 
hours. You won't want to take 75 | 
minutes worth of lecture notes 
in economics class on it, but you 
can definitely use it as a very 
proficient editor of presentati 
spreadsheets and text documen 
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By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Staff Writer 


Imagine that you are a doctor 
and one of your patients, w ho 
already has hepatitis C, has suf- 
fered kidney failure. You put the 
patient on dialysis and now you 
both wait for a healthy donor 
kidney to transplant, knowing 
that every vear you have to wait, 
there’s about a one-in-10 chance 
your patient will die 

One day, you're told that a 
kidney has become available — 
but the donor had hepatitis C. 
You now have to decide between 
transplanting the diseased kid- 
ney, or waiting for a healthy one 
to become available. Scientists at 
Johns Hopkins are trying to find 
an answer to this dilemma. 

If both a healthy kidney and a 
diseased kidney were available, 
you would obviously transplant 
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Organs from donors with hepatitis C are 


the healthy kidney. Unfortunate- 
ly, both options usually are not 
available. “There are thousands 
of patients with hepatitis C and 
kidney failure, and for many 
of them a kidney transplant is 
the best option for survival and 
quality of life,” Dorry Segev, who 
headed the study, said. “How- 
ever, there aren’t enough kidneys 
to go around (the current waiting 
list is over 90,000).” 

What's worse, there is a signif- 
icant cost to waiting for a kidney 
to become available. According 
to Lauren Kucirka, the first au- 
thor on the study, “The median 
waiting time for a kidney is five 
to seven years and the death 
rate on dialysis is approximately 
eight percent per year.” 

In other words, out of an av- 
erage group of 10 patients on 
dialysis waiting for kidneys, 
three or four will have died in 
the five to seven years it takes to 
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get a healthy donor kidney. For 
patients with hepatitis C, there 
is another option - transplant- 
ing an HCV(+) kidney, one that 
comes from a patient who had 
hepatitis C. 

A team of researchers led 
by Segev and Kucirka studied 
the outcomes of 6,380 patients 
with Hepatitis C (HCV(+) who 
received kidney transplants 
between 1995 and 2009, using 
data provided by the United 
Network for Organ Sharing. 
According to Kucirka, there are 
certain risks to an HCV(+) kid- 
ney transplant. 

“We found a 29 percent in- 
creased risk of death associated 
with receipt of an HCV(+) kid- 
neys for patients with HCV,” she 
said. “However, the absolute dif- 
ferences in survival were small: 
Recipients of HCV(+) kidneys 
had one percent lower survival at 


2 sie ee it 
often needlessly rejected for transplants. 


one year than those who received 
HCV (-) kidneys, and three per- 
cent lower survival at three 
years.” 

Thus, while it is safer to trans- 
plant.a healthy kidney, HCV(+) 
patients who receive HCV(+) kid- 
neys will have only slightly high- 
er risks after the transplant than 
if they had received healthy ones. 

“HCV(+) patients who re- 
ceived HCV(+) kidneys waited 
over a year less than HCV(+) pa- 
tients at the same center who re- 
ceived HCV(-) kidneys,” Kucirka 
said. Since the annual risk of dy- 
ing from dialysis is eight percent, 
it is actually more risky to wait 
the extra 395 days for a healthy 
kidney than to receive a diseased 
kidney. 

The concrete risks of an 
HCV(+) kidney transplant are 
unclear. “We don’t know wheth- 
er the increased risk is actually 
caused by the hepatitis C in the 
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More kidneys may be eligible for donation 


Transplants between Hepatitis ( positive patients may offer additional source of organs 


transplanted kidney,” 
said. 

“Another possibility is that 
patients with more severe liver 
disease are more likely to re- 
ceive HCV(+) kidneys, thus the 
outcomes of the patients in that 
group are worse, not due to the 
HCV status of the kidney but 


Kucirka 


due to the fact the patients who | 


receive them are sicker to begin 
with.” 


Not all HCV(+) patients are | 


even offered HCV(+) kidneys. 
“Thirty-five percent of centers 
never transplanted any of their 
HCV(+) patients with HCV(+) 
kidneys over the entire 13-year 


study period, while 13 percent | 


of centers transplanted over 50 
percent of their HCV(+) patients 
with HCV(+) kidneys,” Kucirka 
said. 

Furthermore, HCV(+) kidneys 
are less likely to be preserved. 
“We found that kidneys from do- 
nors with hepatitis C are, on av- 
erage, 2.6 times more likely to get 
discarded,” Segev said. “From 
otherwise ideal donors, they are 
4.7 times more likely to be dis- 
carded. This amounts to hun- 
dreds of kidneys that are thrown 
away every year because they 
come from donors with hepatitis 
Cx 


Ultimately, what the research- | 


ers found is still very prelimi- 
nary. “The harmful effects of 
hepatitis C in the donor remain 
unknown,” Segev said. 

“The best we can say is that 
donor hepatitis C is associated 
with one to two percent higher 
risks of failure of the trans- 
planted kidney or death of the 
recipient, but these may just re- 


flect a bias that those who are | 


sicker are more likely to take 
the kidneys from donors with 
hepatitis C.” 

He added, “The most impor- 
tant conclusion from this study 
is that patients and providers 
need a more clear understand- 
ing of the risks of dialysis and 
the potential advantages of 
transplantation using these kid- 


neys. With such a severe organ | 
shortage, it is critical that we | 


maximize the use of those or- 
gans that are available.” 
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Scientists looked at sensation-seeking behaviors as part of an effort to identify what leads to risky behaviors in adolescents. 


Thrill-seeking can increase with age 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


Researchers in the Depart- 
ment of Mental Health at Hopkins’ 
Bloomberg School of Public Heath 
recently published a paper sup- 
| porting two distinct theories con- 
cerning the relationship between 
sensation seeking and engage- 
ment in risky behaviors, and their 
capability to change over time. 

Sensation seeking is the ten- 
dency to constantly seek new 
varieties of intense stimuli, de- 
spite possible physical, social, le- 
gal and financial consequences. 
| The researchers found that teens 
| with moderate sensation-seeking 
behaviors engaged in more risky 
actions during adolescence, but 
those at the ends of the spectrum 
did not change. 
| The four components are ex- 
perience seeking, thrill and ad- 
venture seeking, disinhibition 
and boredom susceptibility. Ad- 
venture seeking and disinhibi- 
tion are particularly associated 
with risk taking. 

Thrill and adventure seeking 
is one’s craving for physically. 
stimulating experiences, such 
as dangerous sports, substance 
abuse and crimes. Disinhibition 
| refers to one’s impulsivity to give 


in to these desires. 

Previous research has estab- 
lished an undeniably positive cor- 
relation between sensation seek- 
ing and risky behaviors. However, 
the disagreement arises when it 
comes to the question of whether 
one’s thrill-seeking behavior stays 
the same over time. 

While some consider it to be 
a reasonably stable personality 
trait with genetic origins, others 
support the reckless behavior 
theory, which hypothesizes an 
increase in sensation seeking, 
thus leading to more risky be- 
haviors, during adolescence. 

The two’ perspectives led to 
different approaches to reduce 
dangerous actions during the 
teenage years. Those who think 
that sensation seeking is a stable 
trait believe that it is virtually im- 
possible to curb risky activities 
via intervention. Others, how- 
ever, stress the importance of in- 
tervention during development, 
when sensation seeking can sup- 
posedly be curbed. Supporters 
of both points of view agree on 
the possibility of directing the 
expression of sensation seeking 
towards healthier alternatives. 

Past studies limited the clas- 
sification of participants to high 
and low sensation seekers. Addi- 


tional distinction between these 
groups may shed light upon the 
debate on whether or not sensa- 
tion seeking changes over time. 

This study analyzed the 
stability in sensation seeking 
among 868 randomized sixth to 
eighth graders of both sexes, var- 
ious ethnic groups and different 
socioeconomic classes. Surveys 
included questions regarding ag- 
gression, delinquency and drug 
use. Statistical analysis clearly 
established sensation seeking as 
a predictor of risky behavior. 

The subjects were categorized 
into three groups: low sensa- 
tion seekers, moderate sensation 
seekers and high sensation seek- 
ers. The low and high groups are 
largely stable in terms of their need 
for excitement and tendency to en- 
gage in risky actions. The middle 
group, however, demonstrated an 
increase in sensation seeking over 
their adolescent years. 

Results provided evidence ~ 
supporting both theories, thus 
illustrating their mutual impor- 
tance in developing interventions 
to minimize aggression, sub- 
stance abuse and delinquency of 
adolescents. Future studies are 
needed to determine specific fac- 
tors differentiating the changing 
group from the two stable groups. 


Computer models predict health intervention outcomes 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL ' 
Staff Writer 


The implementation of a deci- 
sion-making program developed 
by Hopkins researchers at the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, 
whose aim is to reduce child and 
maternal mortality in the develop- 


ing world, was assessed in a recent 
issue of the International Journal of 
Epidemiology. 

The Lives Saved Tool, or LiST, 
has been made available to non- 
governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and relief groups and 
allows them to make sure that 
they have included every piece 


Business contacts increase spread of avian flu between farms 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 


A new study by researchers 
from the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health has found that busi- 
ness contacts 
between farms 
and companies 
controlling pro- 


In the US... food 


of the poultry industry. 

“In the U.S. and increasingly 
in other countries as well, food 
animal production is not a small, 
backyard operation but an intensi- 
fied, industrial activity,” said Jes- 
sica Leibler of 
the Department 
of Environ- 
mental Health 


ductionincrease animal production is Sciences. There 
the risk of trans- , are a few large 
mission of avian NOt a small, backyar d companies that 
influenza. ; sign contracts 
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and social con- 
* tacts of poultry 


— JESSICA LEIBLER, 


as a whole. In 
fact, this is true 


farms in the LEAD RESEARCHER for 98 percent of 
U.S. and found poultry raised 
that farms as- in the U.S. 

sociated with the same company The re- 


had a significant increase in risk 
of exposure. Their results are 
published in the March 26 edi- 
tion of PLoS One. 

In general, studies that simu- 
late outbreaks of animal disease 
tend to focus on geospacial fac- 
tors of exposure risk, assuming 
that farms with greater proxim- 
ity to infected farms are more 
likely to be exposed than farms 
further away. 

However, the industry is 
structured in such a way that 
different farms are not only 
geographically interconnected. 
This is the first published study 
to simulate the spread of avian 
influenza between farms while 
taking into account the structure 


¥ ? 


searchers 


identified business 
contacts as distinct from social 
ones in conducting their re- 
search. They conducted a nation- 
al survey regarding the nature 
and frequency of such contacts, 
and used stochastic modeling 
techniques to estimate exposure 
risk. 

Poultry farms were visited 
by contacts, whether business 
or social, every day and a half. 
Farms with the same company 
affiliation, it was found, had a 
three- to five-fold increase in 
risk compared to farms con- 
tracted with other companies. 
“The extent of the impact of the 
company network on exposure 
risk estimates was greater than 


expected,” Liebler said. 

However, social contacts did 
not appear to have a similar ef- 
fect. “We were also surprised 
that social contacts . . . did not 
appear to affect exposure risk 
in our model and that business 
contacts appeared to be much 
more important,” Leibler said. 
Another surprising result was 
the high exposure risk from part- 
time workers, which according to 
Leibler is a practice that has not 
been well-studied. 

This study could have impli- 
cations on policies that aim to 
curb the spread of animal dis- 
eases. Current policies, such as 
ring culling or ring quarantine, 
are based on distancing poultry 


production from infected farms. 
However, this study suggests a 
different focus: on the company 
networks of industries. 

In addition, responsibility for 
disease prevention is currently 
largely left to the farmer and not to 
the company the farmer is affiliat- 
ed with. “Companies should play 
a larger role in managing biosecu- 
rity because their vehicles and cor- 
porate structure may affect disease 
transmission,” Liebler said. 

Given the new and ground- 
breaking nature of the research, 
further studies looking at data 
from business networks and geo- 
spatial risk factors could lead to 
better understanding of how dis- 
eases are transmitted. 
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Business contacts between farms were more likely than social contacts to transmit disease. 


of necessary data that would af- 
fect the outcome of intervention 
programs they might implement, 
such as improving prenatal care 
or reducing premature births. 

In addition, the program 
makes it possible to predict mater- 
nal, neonatal and child mortality 
based on the actions of the group. 

First developed in 2001 by the 
Child Health Epidemiology Ref- 
erence Group, a team affiliated 
with the World Health Organi- 
zation, LiST began as a series of 
spreadsheets that could be used 
to estimate the effect a certain 
decision would have on child 
mortality. The tool grew into the 
downloadable computer  soft- 
ware currently available. 

At the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, Ingrid Friberg, an 
assistant scientist in the Depart- 
ment of International Health, 
works to help other groups use 
the tool properly. “The Lives 
Saved Tool models the current 
activities that are related to child 
and maternal survival so that 
we can predict what changes in 
these levels would do to prevent 
child and maternal mortality,” 
she said. “ 

Her team made it publicly avail- 
able online about a year and a half 
ago. “Now anyone can use it and 
manipulate it, including NGOs 
and other organizations or gov- 
ernment programs that are work- 
ing to reduce child mortality.” 

Friberg says that the 68 
“countdown countries” are the 
ones that can make the most out 
of LiST. “Those are the countries 
with the highest mortality and 
the highest number of deaths,” 
Firberg said. 

The 68 countdown prior- 
ity countries as determined by 
UNICEF include nations from 
Afghanistan to Zimbabwe and 
are mostly found in Asia and 
Africa. The term “countdown” 
refers to UNICEF's goal to reduce 
the mortality of children under 
the age of five by two-thirds and 
to reduce maternal mortality by 
three-quarters by 2015, 

LiST has been used to help 
meet this goal in various coun- 


tries, all of which possess the con- 
ditions that the program uses in 
its models. “The tool works best 
in countries that are relatively 
low-income and have a relatively 
high mortality,” Friberg said. 

Friberg and her team sup- 
ported another group’s project to 
validate the estimations produced 
by LiST. This group, also from the 
School of Public Health’s Institute 
for International Programs and 
led by Elizabeth Hazel, compared 
the estimated neonatal, post-neo- 
natal, infant, child and under-five 
mortality reductions as predicted 
by LiST to the actual changes as 
measured by demographic sur- 
veys in Ghana and Mali, both of 
which are on UNICEF's list for the 
68 countdown countries. 

Friberg’s role in the project was 
to ensure that the group got the 
best possible answers. The team 
found that LiST’s approximations 
fer Ghana were very accurate, 
falling well within the 95 per- 
cent confidence limit. However, 
in Mali, LiST projections severely 
underestimated the magnitude of 
child mortality reduction. 

The fact that LiST underesti- 
mated the mortality reduction in 
Mali was due to the implementa- 
tion of various programs, such 
as vitamin A supplementation as 
well as measles treatment. This is 
an example of how Friberg wants 
to improve the software. “We 
are keeping the software up-to- 
date with respect to the data that 
goes into it,” Friberg said. This 
includes financial and economic 

factors, but she also hopes to inte- 
grate records of which interven- 
tions are effective into the model. 

With the updates that Friberg 
plans for the Lives Saved Tool, it 
should make it easier for countries 
and other organizations, such as 
the Bill and Melinda Gates Foun- 
dation, to make decisions regard- . 
ing interventions to reduce child 
and maternal mortality. 

“It helps us know that donors 
are not wasting their money on 
programs that aren’t projected to 
work as well as others,” Friberg 
said. “Really, this tool benefits — 
the whole world.” 
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Staff Writer 


A new Center to Alte 


tablished 


Konstanz In Germany. The new 


center dubbed CAAT-EL 
a joint effort betwe 
. . 
kins Bloomberg Se 
lic Health and the University 
of Konstanz, 
vitro pharmacoloe 
ogy 


Animal tests are employed 
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: rnatives 
to Anima Testing has been es- 


at the University of 


was 
en the Hop- 
hool ot Pub- 


and focuses on in- 
y and toxicol- 


ri ms ee 


an and colleagues, which details 
the center, CAAT-EU is based on 
the Center to Alternatives to Ani- 
mal Testing at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health, which 
was founded via donations from 
various cosmetics companies 
such as Avon, Bristol Meyers and 
Chanel. CAAT has been influen- 
tial in stimulating and funding 
alternative methods of develop- 
ment, and since its inception have 
injected more than $6 million into 
such research on alternatives. 
“CAAT at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health is a 
pivotal information hub on 
alternative approaches,” 
said Thomas Hartung, a 
professor, former director 
of ECVAM and current 
director of CAAT. “For 29 
years, it [has] served the 
paradigm shift in life sci- 
ences to use the best and 
most humane science. It 
identifies shortcomings 
of current practices and 
opportunities for change 
[and] is a strong academic 
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in different areas, such as basic 
academic pharmaco- 
logical research and toxicological 
safety tests, all posing different 
challenges to alternative research 
and implementation,” CAAT-EU 
Director and professor Mardas 
Daneshian said. “These animal 
tests were never validated for 
their ability to reflect toxicity in 
man .. . therefore, alternatives, 
which are often based on hu- 
man cells to better reflect human 
physiology, are required to con- 
cur with the animal test.” 

The center’s focus is on re- 
searching better methods of con- 
ducting studies that currently 
use animals. The center, which 
opened on March 30, also aims to 
reduce pain and distress in ani- 
mals used in research. According 
to a paper published by Daneshi- 


research, 
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The center is an extension of the one at Hopkins and 
will investigate human-relevant testing methods. 


voice in a field with many 
stakeholders, to name only 
regulators, policy makers, 
animal welfare groups, 
industry and academic re- 
search.” 

CAAT-EU, the new center 
based in Europe, also aims to 
foster collaboration between the 


CAAT at Hopkins. According | 


Researchers dig into recently 


to the paper, this is due in part 
to the disparity between the ap- 
proaches of the U.S. and Europe 
towards the problem. The U.S. has 
in the past stressed implementa- 
tion of high-throughput, human- 
relevant alternative methods in 
regulatory safety control, while 
the Europeans have focused on 
the characterization of synthetic 
chemicals and the legal restriction 
of animal tests. 

CAAT-EU is the start of CAAT 
becoming a transatlantic orga- 
nization, one that can do risk 
assessment without pressure of 
regulation. “CAAT is unique in 


that it is an academic center, nota | 
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Hopkins addresses research ethics with animal testing alternatives center 


government or regulatory agen- 
cy or an animal protection orga- 
nization,” Daneshian said 

According, to Hartung, efforts 
first arose when Hopkins recruit- 
ed him from the European Cen- 
ter for the Validation of Alterna- 
tive Methods (ECVAM), where he 
had previously established strong 
working relations with CAAT. The 
need for collaboration became in- 
creasingly apparent and eventu- 
ally, at the University of Konstanz, 
the first chair for alternative meth- 
ods worldwide established 
for CAAT-EU co-director Marcel 
Leist, according to Hartung. 

Such research not only provides 
scientific and ethical benefits, but 
also economic ones as well. Ac- 
cording to Daneshian, such lack of 
collaboration is counterproductive 
and affects the economies of both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

“The development of alter- 
natives is often associated with 
the development of commercial 
kits,” Daneshian said. “The de- 
velopers and distributors [thus] 
benefit from the sales” 

“On the other hand, animal 
testing is an expensive process, 
involving breeding and housing 
animals under specific condi- 
tions, testing each substance on 
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CHINA, FROM B7 
of congenital abnormalities, ac- 
cidents and sudden infant death 
syndrome. 

Findings from this system- 
atic review of statistics drawn 
from Chinese databases have re- 
vealed useful information about 
other child health indicators as 
well. For example, it has shown 
that large disparities still exist 
between urban and rural areas 
of China in the availability of 
important date collection of chil- 
dren’s birth and death registra- 
tions and access to high-quality 


Magoh protein implicated in brain development 


BRAIN, FROM B7 

When the EJC malfunctions, 
chromosomes aren't split equally 
between cells as they should be. 
This malfunction yields some 
daughter cells with polyploidy 
and aneuploidy — disorders 
resulting from aberrant chro- 
mosome populations. Chromo- 
somal abnormalities often result 
in accumulated DNA damage, 
which can become a bigger prob- 
lem, such as cancer. 

Because many mechanisms 
exist to remove these defective 
cells before they can cause dam- 
age, apoptosis, or programmed 
cell death, is induced in these 
aneuploidic cells. This house- 
cleaning feature is one of the rea- 
sons for the decreased number 
of properly functioning cells in 
EJC-deficient mice. 

The Magoh protein that Sil- 
ver and her colleagues studied 
helps to regulate stem cell main- 
tenance and division. Magoh 
is like a highway construction 
worker that directs the growth 
and orientation of mitotic spin- 
dles, the “roads” upon which 
chromosomes migrate in mi- 
tosis. In stem cells, when these 
roads don’t get laid properly, the 
chromosomes, or cars, don’t get 
where they need to go, and the 
cells resulting from cell division 
are abnormal. 

“The spindles aren’t orient- 
ing themselves properly in the 


yova" are * : 
If Magoh malfunctions in neural stem c 
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ells, they will divide improperly and apoptose. 


Magoh mutant, which is why the 
cells are dividing improperly and 
the brain is small.” said Karisa 
Schreck, one of the Hopkins re- 
searchers who participated in the 
study. 
Abnormal daughter cells re- 
sult from the wrongly-oriented 
mitotic spindles. Abnormal 
stem cells do, not become the 
intermediate 


translational regulator of Lis 1. 
Rescuing Lis 1 protein levels in 
Magoh-deficient mice relieves 
the abnormalities seen. 

“[Magoh] is typically thought 
to be a housekeeping gene — one 
which is required for functions 
in every cell of the body,” Silver 
said. 

“Yet here we have found 


neural progeni- 
tors (INPs) and 


Magoh may be 


that mutation 
of this gene 
causes very 


neurons that - Toe: specific defects 
they are sup- SO coma CAT CCE. in a small sub- 
posed to be- pathogenesis, as set of organs of 
come in normal the body. Our 
development. Cancers are known to findings im- 
Instead, these a hee plicate Magoh 
dysfunctional be defective in cell in pathogen- 
cells are killed division. esis of micro- 
off to prevent cephaly and 
any aati dis- —DEBRA SILVER, related neuro- 
ruptions of the RESEARCHER “evelopmen- 
system they tal disorders. 
may cause. Moreover, our 

In this path- findings that 


way, Magoh seems most likely 
to work upstream of another 
protein called Lis 1. Lis 1 is 
known to help directly regulate 
mitosis, but in Magoh mutant 
mice, the levels of Lis 1 pro- 
teins are much reduced (though 
the Lis 1 RNA levels are not) 
as compared with wildtype 
mice. Because the same levels of 
RNA for Lis 1 are present, but 
fewer proteins are being made, 
most likely Magoh is acting as a 


£7 
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Magoh is required for proper 
cell division and chromosom- 
al stability also suggest that 
Magoh may be involved in can- 
cer pathogenesis, as cancers are 
known to be defective in cell di- 
vision and chromosome stabil- 
ity,” Silver said. 

These findings are important 
for not only understanding mi- 
croencephaly, which is a serious 
disorder in and of itself, but also 
other disorders of cell division, 
stem cell maintenence and chro- 
mosomal number, including can- 
cer. Not only can these findings 
help guide future research, but it 
might also suggest future thera- 
peutic roles for addressing issues 
of aberrant mitosis. 

“Understanding mechanisms 
of brain development is impor- 
tant for its own sake as well as for 
helping us understand diseases 
of the brain related to develop- 
ment and cell proliferation,” 
Schreck said. 

“Even though we've identified 
neural stem cells in the devel- 
oping and adult brain, we don’t 
understand many factors that 
are required for differentiation 
or maintenance of stem cells. We 
found that Magoh is an important 
regulator of neural stem cell divi- 
sion. This is important because it 
plays a role in brain size, which 
is why loss of [MJagoh causes . . . 
microencephaly.” 
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The CAAT-EU will help develop research methods that do not require animal testing, which can be expensive and time-consuming. 


groups of animals by experienced 
animal handlers, etc. Alternatives 
are often able to provide a higher 
testing throughput at a_ better 
price, thus benefitting the com- 
panies that need to provide the 
results for their products.” 


[he two have 


already begun joint work in both 


organizations 


continents. “The two sister orga- 
nizations have started to get in- 
volved in mapping pathways of 
toxicity, major EU programs on 
nanoparticle and systemic toxicity 


medical care. 

Much of this information 
available in these databases still 
remains under-used by Chinese 
health officials in estimating the 
global and regional burden of 
disease in China. This team of re- 
searchers deems their findings of 
China’s child health status to be 
generalizable to the entire inter- 
national community outside of 
China. “Our study will also bring 
attention to some neglected causes 
of child death, such as accidents 
and congenital abnormalities, on 
which we had hardly any informa- 
tion from other low- and middle- 
income countries,” Rudan said. 
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‘ 


and strategic workshops on various 
topics,’ Hartung said. “A network 
of academic teachers of alternative 
approaches is on its way and the 
CAAT Web portal Altweb and the 
funding program are currently [be- 
ing] expanded to Europe.” 


released Chinese health data 


Despite the continued effort 
on China’s part to coordinate 
with such countries to produce 
statistics on the health of chil- 
dren living in China, the exist- 
ing high quantity and quality of 
methods used in the studies were 
admirable. 

However, the researchers note 
that as China and its economy 
begin to meet the standards of 
economically developed Western 
countries, the approaches taken 
to improve child health status 
must also change. A shift in fo- 
cus must occur from provision of 
vaccines, case management and 
nutritional and other health in- 
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terventions to monitoring social 
and economic determinants of 
health, in order to ensure sus- 
tained growth and adequate nu- 
trition for children that will con- 
tinue as they grow older. 

“Thanks to these Chinese 
data, we can now validate our 
knowledge on __ international 
health issues, which was based 
predominantly on studies pub- 
lished in the English language,” 
Campbell said. “We hope this 
will improve our approach to 
reducing global child mortality 
and help us to study the social 
and economic determinants of 
child survival.” 
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FILE PHOTO 
Rachel Ballatori looks to pass the ball while being guarded. She scored two goals in three shots against Mount St. Mary's. 


Underclassmen shine for W. lax 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 
Staff W riter 


The Hopkins women’s la- 
crosse team bounced back from 
its 20-12 loss last week against 
Northwestern and took down 
host Mount St. Mary’s 11-6 
on a cold and rainy Wednes- 
day afternoon. Of the 11 goals 
scored by the Lady Jays, 10 of 
them came from sophomores 
or freshmen. 

The win improves Hopkins’ 
record to 8-5 on the year, and 
keeps their undefeated streak 
against Mount St. Mary’s alive. 

In the first 10 minutes of play, 
sophomore Colleen McCaffrey 
was able to score the game’s 
first three goals. After Mount St. 
Mary’s decided to take a time 
out to talk things over, the Jays 
quickly responded with three 
goals in 46 seconds, pushing the 
score to 6-0. 

Once again, the sophomores 
led the way — Cami Kamer scored 
off of a feed from senior Sam 
Schrum and Rachel Ballatori net- 
ted back-to-back goals off passes 
from freshman Katie Duffey. 

Sophomore Candace Rossi, 
the team’s leading scorer, im- 
proved her stats as she punched 
in two goals of her own in 44 sec- 
onds. The Jays were leading 8-0, 
with 16 minutes left to play in the 
first half. 


Getting my sports fix in China, through Chinese basketball 


y study abroad 
experience in 
China has been 
great, but the one 
thing that eats at 
me the most is the 12-hour time 
difference. It is a hindrance on a 
number of different levels, includ- 
ing its inhibiting my ability to 
chat with my family and friends. 

But maybe most annoying is 
my inability to watch American 
sporting events live. Coupled with 
the fact that I have a slow Internet 
connection and when I have class 
in the morning it’s during prime 
time TV. in the U.S., it is hard to 
keep up. As a former sports editor 
for this paper, it is probably one of 
the harder things to deal with. . 

I could not watch the Super 
Bowl or its commercials, could 
not watch the NBA All-Star 
game, could not watch Hop- 
kins lacrosse, could not watch 
the Olympics (although I could 
watch endless replays of the 
women’s 100-meter speed skat- 
ing on Chinese Central Televi- 
sion, a race won by the Chinese). 

Things have really been frus- 
trating over the past month, since 
I could not watch March Mad- 
ness, undoubtedly the best sport- 
ing event ever invented. 

The buzzer beaters, the upsets, 

the Cinderella stories, the mir- 

acles — none of it exists. I wake 

up and read the headlines on the 

Internet, but it’s not the same as 

watching Murray State (who? 

where?) knock off Vanderbilt 

live on a buzzer beater (Barack 

picked the upset, by the way), or 
watching Cornell, an Ivy League 
school with no athletic scholar- 
ships, knock off basketball pow- 
ers Temple and Wisconsin before 
putting up a good fight but ulti- 
mately losing to a Kentucky team 
starting five future NBA players. 
In order to get my sports fix, 

I decided to take things into my 
own hands, and I bought tickets 
to the Chinese Basketball As- 
sociation (CBA) All-Star game. 
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Mount St. Mary’s was able to 
slow down the game, and kept 
Hopkins off the scoreboard for 
almost 10 minutes. However, 
Duffey was able to score a goal 
in transition and push the lead 
to 9-0. 

The scoreless streak was final- 
ly broken when Mount St. Mary’s 
was able to score two goals in un- 
der 30 seconds, with under five 
minutes remaining in the half. 
The score remained unchanged 
as both teams headed to the lock- 
er room. 

The Jays started off the sec- 
ond half much slower than they 
did the first — going nearly 
eight minutes without scoring 
another goal. Senior Page Ibello 
extended her 13-game_ goal- 
scoring streak to 14 straight 
games, as she was able to beat 
Mount St. Mary’s goalie off a 
pass from Schrum. 

Mount St. Mary’s was able to 
manufacture their first goals of 
the game, by netting three un- 
answered goals and making the 
score 10-5. Duffey was able to 
snap Hopkins’ 15-minute score- 
less streak, as she found fresh- 
man Monica Fischer in traffic. 
Fischer fired a shot inside the 
right post with less than seven 
minutes left to play, pushing the 
Jays’ lead to six. 

Mount St. Mary’s responded 
with one more goal, but that 


The Chinese league has been at- 
tempting to establish itself as a 
legitimate league comparable to 


Track, field win big at home meet 


By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


With a successful Blue Jay home- 
coming weekend, the track team 
played their part with a dominant 
showing at the Hopkins Loyola 
Outdoor Invite. The 
en‘s team won in a field with four 
teams, while the men’s team won 
by a large margin of 235 points. 

Freshman phenomenon Em- 
ily Lavell believes that the team’s 
success over homecoming week- 
end will make them better in the 
future as well. 

“We're really growing to- 
gether as a team — we're having 
a lot of fun and everyone is sup- 


Jays wom- 


| portive [and] encouraging of one 
another, and it is apparent in our 


was all the scoring for the | 


game. 


Duffey, who finished with a ca- | 


reer high five points on one goal 
and four assists, led Hopkins to a 
dominating win. McCaffrey was 
the leading scorer on the day for 
the Jays with three goals, while 
eight different Jays notched at 
least a point in the win. 

McCaffrey led Hopkins’ scor- 
ers with three goals, two ground 
balls, one draw control and one 
caused turnover. Rossi and Bal- 
latori scored two goals each. 
Senior Erin Russell collected 
five ground balls on defense. 
Goalkeepers Cosette Larash and 
Lizzie O’Ferrall split time at the 
net and posted an overall four 
saves. 

Mount St. Mary’s scored all 
six goals from two players, Ash- 


Goalkeeper Brigid McTavish 
posted an impressive 13 saves, 
while allowing 11 goals. 

The Jays return to action at the 
American Lacrosse Conference on 
Friday, April 16 against the top- 
ranked Northwestern Wildcats. 

This proves a daunting task, 
as the Northwestern women’s 


improvements both individually 
and as a team,” Lavell said. 
Starting with the men, Hop- 
kins won the first four spots in 
the 200-meter dash. Rob Martin 
won with a time of 23.87, in sec- 
ond was Chris Tait (23.95), John- 
ny Walker (24.36), then rounding 
out in fourth was John Bartolotta 
with 25.17. Walker then bounced 
back with an impressive victory 
in the 400-meter, with a time of 


| 52.12, which barely beat second 


lacrosse team has not been de- | 


feated since 2004 and has won 
every NCAA championship in 
the last five seasons. Opening 
draw at Lakeside Field is slated 
for 7 p.m. 


straw, but inside it is most defi- 
nitely a basketball arena, with 
large overhanging scoreboard 


the NBA or stronger Western Eu- and advertisements plastered 
ropean _ leagues < - around the gym. 

(Spain, Italy). But Fric Good mM an The All-Star 
as documented game was domi- 


by The New York 
Times recently, it 
is a league filled 
with unpaid wages and match fix- 
ing, as well as a not-so-subtle re- 
sentment towards foreign players. 

Basketball is one of the fastest 
growing sports in China, thanks 


Guest Column 


nated by foreign 
players. Each team 
is allowed to have 
two imports, and the most famous 
of these is Stephon Marbury. 

This is the same Stephon Mar- 
bury who got the opportunity 
of a lifetime to play in the NBA 


On 
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Stephon Marbury's tumultuous NBA career stabilized with his transition to the CBA. 


in no small part to national hero 
Yao Ming, as well as the coun- 
try’s hosting of the Olympics in 
2008. For the Olympics, a brand 
new basketball arena, Wuke- 
song, was built. From the outside, 
the arena looks like it’s made of 


for his hometown team (Knicks), 
but blew it by being insolent to 
coaches and teammates before 
eventually being banned by his 
own team. Marbury had been 
taking the year off until he was 
signed by the Shanxi Zhongyu 
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place finisher Gordon Mack. 

Brett Schwartz (News-Letter 
Staff Writer) and David Ring- 
wood had strong performances 
as well, finishing one-two in the 
5,000-meter run, with times of 
16:05.27 and 16.15.27. Continuing 
the dominance, David Sigmon 
won the 400-meter hurdles with 
a time of 1:01.42. 

Jacob Kramer finished second 
in the 110-meter hurdles with a 
time of 17.58. Chris Tait finished 
second in the 100-meter dash with 
a time of 12.36 and Michael Yuan 


| (News-Letter Staff Writer) came in 


second in the 3,000-meter steeple- 


| chase, with a time of 10:24.83. 
ley Johnson and Jackie Kearney. | 


As if individual victories were 
not enough, Hopkins also placed 


| very well in the relay events, with 


three different Jay 4x400-meter re- 
lay teams finishing in the top three. 
Matt Trachtenberg was the top 
finisher in the pole vault with a 
height of 4.27 meters. The Jays also 
put up impressive numbers in the. | 
shot put. Luke Sand had a throw 
of 13.61 meters, Ryan Lino had a 
throw of 13.14 meters and Adam 
Waddell had a throw of 11.70 me- 
ters, rounding out the top three for | 
the event. Sand also won the dis- 
cus with a throw of 41.08 meters. 


Brave Dragons, a team based in | 


Northern China. 

An instant celebrity in China, 
Marbury posted several 25-plus 
point games, but could not help 
his team make the playoffs. There 
are a handful of other imports 
in the league, including former 
NBA players Shawn Williams, 
Smush Parker, Peter John Ramos 
and David Harrison. 

One reason U.S. players like 
coming to the CBA is because of 
the gaudy statistics they can put 
up. Games are 48 minutes long, 
and often foreign players are al- 
lowed to dominate. The best ex- 
ample of this came on March 8, 
when Andre Emmett, the former 
Texas Tech Red Raider whose 
NBA career lasted all of eight 
games and 28 minutes, scored 
a CBA record 71 points in one 
game, making 28 of 34 shots. 

The CBA All-Star game was 
enjoyable. Dunks, flair, 35-foot 
three pointers, no defense, very 
similar to the NBA All Star game, 
but entertaining nonetheless. 
Marbury, who has recently tat- 
tooed the logo of his shoe brand 
on the side of his head, was the 
MVP of the game with 30 points. 

It had a very American feel. 
For instance, any time there was 
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Mira Patel blazes past other runners in the 5k, She finished second in this race 


The women’s track team also 
had a very impressive outing this 
homecoming weekend. Sopho- 
more Stephanie Amalfe, who 
won the discus with a throw of 
33.22 meters, was very optimistic 
after the meet. 

“Since Hopkins only holds one 
home meet a year, there are few 
opportunities to watch the team 
in action,” Amalfe said. “Seeing 
familiar faces cheering in the 
stands was incredible and defi- 
nitely made competing in such 
intense winds well worth it.” 

The Hopkins women’s § track 
team finished first over three com- 
peting schools, Loyola, Rutgers- 
Camden and McDaniel. Mira Patel 
finished second in the 5,000-meter 
run with an impressive time of 
19:27.43, but was the highest colle- 
giate finisher in the race. 

The 4x400 team won in domi- 


From W. TENNIS, Pace B12 
games, beating Lackey, 6-2, 6-0 


at first. 


Ellen Berlinghof picked up her 
115th career win with a 6-3, 6-2 
win at second over Russo. 


Phenomenal Nightcap for Blue 
Jays Against Salisbury 

Hopkins lost just one set while 
beating Salisbury on Saturday 
evening. - 

Sophomore Courtney Boger 
and freshman Candace Wu lost 
just one game in beating Elania 


| Iosue and Angela Tenaglia, 8-1, at 


third doubles. At second, fresh- 
man Nandita Krishnan and EI- 
len Berlinghof won 8-2 over Kelly 
Fahrner and Rachel Iosue. To 
complete the sweep, senior Anita 
Bhamidipati and sophomore Car- 
olyn Warren beat Jackie Burr and 
Jillian Poppe, 8-2, at first doubles. 

In singles play, Warren took 
down Burr in straight sets, beat- 
ing her 6-0, 6-3. Krishnan fol- 
lowed with a 6-1, 6-4 win at sec- 
ond over Rachel Josue. 

Bhamidipati won her 60th ca- 
reer singles match at third, beat- 
ing Fahrner, 6-1, 6-2. 

At fifth, Wu won 6-2, 6-1 over 
Tenaglia. Freshman Andrea Ber- 


a dunk, a graphic saying “SLAM 
DUNK!!!” appeared on the pan- 
oramic scoreboard lining the up- 
per level of the stadium. I could 
buy popcorn and soda from the 
concession stands, and there 


were even dunk and three-point 
contests at halftime. 

There were even ticket scalp- 
ers outside the arena before the 
game, who were still there after 
the game trying to sell old Mi- 
chael Jordan posters. 

This is not the first article I've 
written documenting my experi- 
ences taking in sports in a foreign 
country. It’s a great experience, 
and if you ever get the chance to 
travel abroad, definitely seek out 
sporting events. It might even be 
the highlight of your trip! 


nant fashion. Amelia Vallenilla, 
Stephanie Chung, Leah Siben- 
er and Laura Paulsen earned 


nine points in their victory, with 
a time of 4:20.40. 

The Lady Jays took the first 
through third spots in the pole 
vault. Emily Kashka and Chery 
Yeung both reached a height of 
2.9 meters, with Stephanie Spetka 
finishing third with 2.44 meters. 

Hopkins also dominated the 
throws with a great performance 
by Amalfe and Alana Merkow, 
winning the shot put with a 
throw of 12.00 meters. Mary 
O’Grady and Elizabeth Laseter 
finished first and second respec- 
tively in the 3,000-meter steeple- 
chases, rounding out Hopkins 
first place victories. 

The track and field team’s next 
competition is on April 17 at the 
Widener Invitational. 


W. tennis. achieves flawless 
‘victory over conference rivals 


linghof followed with a 6-4, 6-0 
win at sixth. 

Sophomore Mallory Willen- 
borg rallied for a three-set win 
over Poppe at fourth. She lost her 
first set, 6-2, to Poppe and was 
down 5-2 in the second set before 
coming back with a strong rally 
to win in a tiebreaker, 7-6 (4) and 
force a third set. 

The two played a super tie- 
breaker, with Willenborg coming 
out on top, 10-4, to earn the come- 
from-behind win and complete 
the Jays sweep of the Sea Gulls. 

“The freshmen on the team 
are really stepping up and accli- 
mating to the stresses of the ten- 
nis season,” Boger said. “We all 
work so well together, and the 
season has been a lot of fun so far 
— I can’t wait to see what the rest 
of the season holds for our team.” 

Hopkins returns to action on 
Tuesday, April 14 with a crucial 
Centennial Conference match- 
up at Swarthmore. The Jays (5- 
0) and the Garnet (5-0) are the 
only two unbeaten teams left in 
the conference. Hopefully the 
Jays can take their three wins 
in a row to Swarthmore and 
use that momentum to come 


out on top. 


FILE PHOTO 


Anita Bhamidipati won her career 60th singles match against Salisbury on Saturday. 
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Jays baseball ¢ 


By JEFF ZHU 


Sports Editor 


The Hopkins baseball team 
remained hot since leaving Ari- 
zona, winning 14 straight games, 

Since this past Friday, the team 
picked up five more wins and are 
now rolling with 19 straight wins 
No team is being spared. ji 

On Friday, the team went 
away to play against a Centennial 
Conference rival, the Dickinson 
Red Devils. 

Jesse Sikorski got the Blue Jays 
on the board early with a single, 
driving in Matt Bernardi and 
Chris Huisman. 

In the next inning, Hopkins 
scored four more runs, and thanks 
to an error by Dickinson first base- 
man Tyler Rosa, they were up 6-0 
at this point. Dickinson was kept 
off the line score until the bot- 
tom of the seventh, when Garrett 
Horan doubled in two runs. Hop- 
kins buried Dickinson in the final 
three innings, scoring eight runs. 
Four of these runs were driven in 
by Stephen Bejsiuk. 

The game ended in a 16-4 Hop- 
kins victory. Starter Alex Eliopou- 
lous earned his fourth win of the 
year, lasting seven innings and 
giving up only two runs on five 
hits and four walks. He struck out 
seven. The team returned home to 
play three games during Home- 
coming Weekend. Larger crowds 
in the audience, composing of 
visiting families and alumni, did 


not phase the team. Saturday fea- 
tured a doubleheader against the 
Franklin & Marshall Diplomats. 

Team ace Sam Eagleson took 
the mound and was completely 
dominant, pitching the whole 
seven innings of game one. He 
pitched brilliantly, yielding only 
one run, on four hits and three 
walks, while striking out three. 

Dave Kahn stole the show in 
this game, launching three hom- 
ers off starter Nick Markel. Kahn 
was 4-for-4, driving in five runs, 
while scoring four. Bejsiuk joined 
in on the fun and homered. The 
team won easily, 11-1. 

In the nightcap, Hopkins’ 
starter Greg Harbeck dominated 
the F&M lineup, lasting six in- 
nings, giving up one run on four 
hits and one walk, while strik- 
ing out three. Hopkins scored 
thrice in the first inning, thanks 
to Kahn and John Swarr. 

Sikorski launched a two-run 
homer in the fifth inning, and Joe 
Borelli added a two-RBI double, 
part of a five-run inning. Hopkins 
was up 9-1 through five innings. 

The Diplomats made the game 
exciting in the late innings, scor- 
ing runs off the Hopkins’ bull- 
pen. Relivers Garrett Gomez and 
Blake Platt gave up five runs in 
the eighth inning, with Platt re- 
cording the only out. 

Aaron Schwartz came to the res- 
cue, retiring all five batters he faced, 
preserving a 15-7 Hopkins win. 

On Sunday, the Gettysburg 
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SPORTS 


ontinues to dominate 


Bullets rolled into Baltimore for 
a rumble. The ball was flying out 
of the yard in this game, with 
seven homers. 

Bullets’ hitters Kevin Lang- 
hauser and Mike Backus shot 
three jacks out of the park. For 
the Jays, Bernardi, Huisman, 
Sikorski and Bejsiuk mashed 
taters over the outfield wall. 

Hopkins starter Marco Sim- 
mons survived the shelling for 
the win, his fourth of the season. 
The Jays won 9-5. 

After a rained-out game on 
Tuesday, the baseball team trav- 
elled to Chestertown yesterday to 
take on Washington College. 

Washington _ starter 
Keiper did not fold as all the oth- 
er enemy pitchers have. He was 
locked in a pitcher's duel with 
Hopkins’ Eliopoulous. 

The Blue Jays scored in the fourth 
inning, thanks to a Sikorski knock. 
The Shoremen countered with a 
run of their own in the fifth, when 
Ryan Mulhearn drove in a run, ty- 
ing things up 1-1. In the sixth, Swarr 


provided his batterymate with the | 


necessary run support, driving in 
two runs with a single. 

Brian Youchak knocked an in- 
surance homer in the eighth, as 
Hopkins won in a close 4-2 contest. 

Eliopoulous dazzled again, 
pitching all nine innings, allow- 
ing one earned run, over three 
hits and one walk. He looked like 
Jorge de la Rosa out there, strik- 
ing out eight Shoremen. 


M. tennis ready for undefeated Swarthmore 


M. TENNIS, From B12 
Chang did his namesake well, 
earning a 7-5, 6-3 victory at fifth 
over Eric Rouff. 

Freshman Morgan Dauer 
wrapped up play with a thorough 
6-0, 6-1 beating of Alec Tunner. 

“We came off a rough week- 
end losing to both Kenyon, who 
seemed to be a higher ranked 
team that we could take, and 
Carnegie Mellon, who we had al- 
ready beaten before, so we knew 
we had to be fresh and forget 
about those losses coming into 
these matches,” Dauer said. 

“We had tons of energy against 
F&M and it transferred to Salis- 
bury,” Dauer added. “We played 
great doubles in both matches 
and that seemed to pump us up 
and shake up the other teams 

going into singles. We handled 


singles very well, which is our 
strength. We also had tons of 
fans on Homecoming Weekend 
which helped a lot, too.” 
Hopkins coasted to its eighth 
straight victory, over Salisbury. El- 
gort and Rauck got the Jays off to 
a hot start, winning 8-5 at number 
three doubles. Maldow and Wang 
lost 8-5 at number one, leveling the 
match. In a thrilling match at num- 
ber two, Blythe and Barnaby rallied 
for the 9-8 (7-3) win over Daniel 
Barnas and Andrew Nottage. 
Maldow quickly dispatched 
Scott Burtzlaff 6-1, 6-2 for his 75th 
career singles win. Wang won his 
52nd career singles match by the 
same scoreline at number two, 
tying him for second all-time at 
Hopkins. At number three, Elgort 
lost a tough three-setter 6-2, 5-7, 
6-2 to Evan Thomas, giving the 


Sea Gulls their second and last 
victory of the match. 

Freshman Andy — Hersh 
clinched the win for the Jays with 
a 6-4, 6-0 victory at number four. 
Barnaby won 6-0, 6-4 at fifth, and 
Vale won a pro set 8-1 at sixth. 

Hopkins will travel to Swarth- 
more Wednesday to battle for 


sole possession of the Centenni- | 


al Conference lead. Wang is well 
aware of the match’s importance. 
“The match against Salisbury 


was an important one, since we | 


were just-coming off bad losses 
to Kenyon’ and Carnegie Mellon, 
two matches that we didn’t per- 
form to what we're capable of,” 
Wang said. 

“We have Swarthmore com- 
ing up on Wednesday and it’s 
a match we need to win to host 
conferences.” 


Hopkins sports untouchable for the week 


UNDEFEATED, From B12 
Centennial Conference. 

After dispatching Dickinson, 
16-2 on Friday, the team played 
three home games during the 
weekend. Saturday featured a 
doubleheader against Franklin & 
Marshall. 

Senior Dave Kahn stole the 
show in game one, blasting three 
homers and driving in five runs. 
Senior Stephen Bejsiuk also hit a 
homer in first game. 

Sophomore starter Sam Eagle- 
son pitched all seven innings of 
game one and shut down the Dip- 
lomats’ offense, allowing only one 
run over four hits and three walks. 
The final was 11-1 Hopkins. 

The nightcap featured a quick 
start for the Jays, with three runs 
scored in the first courtesy of RBI 
machines Kahn and designated 
hitter John Swarr. 

Down 12-2 in the top of the 
eighth, the Diplomats scored five 


runs off Jays’ relievers Garrett Go- 
mez and Blake Platt, but Aaron 
Schwartz extinguished any poten- 
tial comeback by shutting down all 
five batters he faced. Greg Harbeck 
pitched well again, allowing one 
run from four hits over six innings. 
Hopkins won 15-7. 

The Gettysburg Bullets played 
the Jays on Sunday. Both teams 
exchanged long balls, as Gettys- 
burg hit three, while Hopkins hit 
out four solo shots. Starter Mar- 
co Simmons was able to eke out 
notch in his win column, with 
the help of relievers Andrew Pe- 
vsner and Ryan Scherich. The fi- 
nal was 9-5, Hopkins. 

Chris Huisman was _ recog- 
nized by the Centennial Confer- 
ence as Hitter of the Week. 


Men's tennis: reaching the top 

The eighth-ranked Hopkins 
men’s tennis team took down 
two rivals on Saturday, defeat- 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/|STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
“The men's lacrosse team picked up a victory against Albany, reaching a .00 record. 


ing Salisbury 7-2 and Franklin & 
Marshall 9-0. 

In the win over Franklin & Mar- 
shall, senior David Maldow made 
Hopkins sports history. Maldow 
and junior Andrew Wang defeat- 
ed Armen Vartan and Cameron 
Relic, 8-1 at first. Maldow became 
he winningest player in school his- 
tory with 132 total wins. 

Yesterday, the battle for first 
place in the Centennial Conference 
took place against Swarthmore. 


Women’s tennis: flawless 

The 13th-ranked Hopkins 
women’s tennis team was flaw- 
less last Saturday, winning all 18 
matches against Salisbury and 
Franklin & Marshall. | 

Against the Diplomats, there 
were several perfect matches. 
Sophomore Vanessa Charub- 
humi and freshman Yoko Hirase 
swept their doubles match, 8-0. 
Freshman Louisa Drake won her 
singles match 6-0. 

The team faced tougher com- 
petition against 10-1 Salisbury, 
but came out victorious. Strong 
performances from the Lady Jays 
brought them over the Sea Gulls. 


Track: Home meet a success 

The only home meet of the 
year at the East Baltimore Cam- 
pus turned out to be a success for 
both track teams, as the men and 
women took home their respec- 
tive first prizes. 

The men’s track team scored 310 
points, a whopping 235 point dif- 
ference over number two McDan- 
iel. The women’s team scored a 
similar 309 points, overshadowing 
second place Loyola by 124 points. 

Senior Laura Paulsen compet- 
ed and won first in the 800m run 
and the 4x400 relay. 

Homecoming Weekend 2010 
turned out to be a great specta- 
cle for all involved. The athletes 
picked up satisfying wins over ri- 
val schools and everyone in atten- 
dence saw great Hopkins sports. 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
CHRIS HUISMAN — BASEBALL 


By CHIP HARSH 
Staff Writer 


It's so easy, even a caveman 
can do it. 

That’s what think 
watching Christopher Huis- 
man play baseball for the Hop- 
kins Blue Jays. He makes an 


you'd 


| 833 slugging percentage look 


Chris | 


easy. He also looks like a cave- 
man. 

The burly senior first base- 
man is currently rocking a 
beard that breaks numerous 
social norms. Listed at 6’ 2” 
and 230 pounds, Huisman’s 
brute strength is more compa- 
rable to Paul Bunyan than John 
Runyan. 

Huisman, or “Bone Saw,” 
as his team mates call him, has 
been hitting the seams off the 
ball lately. In the five games last 


| week, the lefty two hole hitter 


had five singles, three doubles, a 
triple and a homer. 
“T give most of the credit to 
the beard,” Huisman said. 
Hitting near the top of the 
the Hopkins lineup also has its 


| perks. This Zach Galifianakis 


look-alike scored ten runs while 
adding five rbi’s in the last five 


games. 


In the field, Huisman was 


| flawless this past week. But it was 


his offensive prowess that earned 
him the nod from the Centen- 


| VATAG re 
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Year: 


Senior 


Major: Economics 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Earned Centennial Player of 
the Week honors this past 
week. Scored three runs in 
the 2008 College World Series 
against UW-Whitewater. 


Ranagan leads 


nial Conference, who named him 
Hitter of the Week. Hopkins hit- 
ters have won the award for four 
straight weeks now. 

On Sunday, at home against 
the Gettysburg Bullets, Huis- 
man, or as some call him, “The 
Huis-Bear,” put on a show. He 
went 3-5 with a double and.a 
round tripper. 

“I got my payback against the 
Bullets,” Huisman said, “Their 
coach, Coach Campo, once told 
me that he would never have 
a spot for me on the team. So | 
crushed that home run and he 
got my point.” 

The day before, during a home 
double header with the Franklin 
& Marshall Diplomats, Huisman 
went 6-9 on the day with two 
doubles. 

Last Friday, when Hopkins 
travelled to Dickinson and pum- 
meled the Red Devils 16-2, Huis- 
man had a two rbi triple. He add- 
ed to that two walks and three 
runs scored. 

The team’s current 19 game 
winning streak is _ partially 


blue Jays over 


Great Danes to get the win 


M. LAX, From B12 
14-5 lead. 

The Blue Jays added five more 
in the quarter to Albany’s paltry 
two, and when the gun sounded, 
Hopkins was victorious by a 19-7 
margin. 

Freshman Chris Lightner and 
seniors Zach Tedeschi and Con- 
nor Cassidy each scored their 
first career goals in the period, 
and Boyle’s 24th on the season 
and Palmer’s second of the day 
rounded out the. scoring in the 
final period. 

Hopkins held the advantage 
in numerous facets of the game, 
outshooting the Danes 46-31, 
grabbing more ground balls 42- 
39, forcing 23 turnovers, and 
winning 16 of 29 face-offs. 

The freshman class scored al- 
most half of the teams goals, and 
freshman goalie Pierce Bassett 
started his second career game, 
posting eight saves while allow- 
ing six goals. 

“The younger guys really 
stepped up,” Palasek said. “[Bas- 
sett] is doing a great job, putting 
the time in at practice, and it’s 
showed the past two games.” 


Hopkins 16, Dickinson 2 


Hopkins 11, Franklin & Marshall 1 
Hopkins 15, Franklin & Marshall 7 


Hopkins 9, Gettysburg 5 


Hopkins 4, Washington 2 


Hopkins 11, Mt. St. Mary’s 6 


“The win really gives us mo- 
mentum for next week,” junior 
midfielder Mike Maydick said. 
The team heads down to M&T 
Bank Stadium this Saturday for 
the Smartlink Day of Rivals to play 
archrival University of Maryland. 

“Our next four games are 
huge,” said Maydick. “We're 
looking to win out and grab a 
solid spot in the tournament.” 

“Our guys did a good job of 
playing hard and being aggres- 
sive against Albany. We need to 
continue that [mentality and style 
of play] into the Maryland game,” 
Coach Bobby Benson said. 

Benson reiterated the team’s 
goals for the rest of the season. 


“We are focusing on taking ev- 


erything one day at a time and 
one game at a time. We want to 
get better every day this week in 
practice and hope to play our best 
lacrosse of the year on Saturday 
against a very good Maryland 
team,” Benson said. 

The Smartlink Day of Rivals 
begins at 4 p.m., April 17, at M&T 
Bank Stadium, with the Black 
Knights of Army taking on the 
Midshipmen of Navy. 


Hopkins 9, Ursinus 0 . 


Hopkins 9, Franklin & Marshall .0 
Hopkins 7; Salisbury 2 


Hopkins 9, Mcdaniel 0 


Hopkins 9, Franklin & Marshall 0 
Hopkins 9, Salisbury 0 


Hopkins 8, Swarthmore 1 


ELAINE YU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior Christopher Huisman leads the team in doubles and the gross beard category. 


thanks to Huisman, who has 
been climbing the statistical lad- 
der all season long. 

The number two hitter is sec- 
ond on the team in batting aver- 
age (.479), hits (46), runs (45), total 
bases (80) and slugging percent- 
age (.833). 

Tim Rappazzo, four year 
roommate of Huisman, or “Dale” 
as he calls him, stated the obvi- 
ous. “Dale’s really been hitting 
well.” 

Some may be surprised to 
hear Huisman, or as his closest 
friends call him, “The Slimer,” 
leads one of the fastest running 
teams in the country in doubles, 
11. And he’s 2-2 stealing bases 
this season. Five tools? 

“It doesn’t surprise me,” Rap- 
pazzo said. “It was only a mat- 
ter of time before he got this 
award.” 

* Huisman, or “Houseman” as 
Coach Bob Babb calls him, is a 
central part to the number four 
team in the nation. 

Asa team, the Blue Jays score 
2.5 runs for every run their op- 
ponents score. 

Brian Youchack, last week’s 
AOTW, and Dave “Popcorn” 
| Kahn, one of the hottest hitters 
| in the country, bat right behind 
the Archbishop Spalding alum- 
ni. Thanks in part to Huisman’s 
| .536 on base percentage, Kahn 
and Youch have a combined 68 
rbi’s. 

There’s a long lineage of 
scruffy cheeks and dominating 
power hitting under the tutelage 
of Babb, including Joey Borrelli, 
who sports a sweater even while 
he showers. 

Borrelli, a sociology major, 
understands the social reper- 
cussions of not shaving or rock- 
ing a fu-manchu. 

“So much of Huisman’s au- 
thority is derived from his 
beard. He looks somewhat 
tough and formidable in the 
batter’s box,” Borrelli said.“He 
may be using beard enhanc- 
ers.” 

Huisman adamantly denied, 
via text message, ever using 
Rogain or any other substances 
to improve his mane. 

Maybe it’s a lucky beard or 
maybe it’s merely a reflection of 
his astounding play on the field. 
Or maybe Huisman lost a bet or 

he’s just too lazy to trim it. 

We may never know the truth 
behind one of the finest beards 
to grace the Dennis Cox baseball 
field, but what we do know is 
that Chris Huisman is one hell of 


a hitter. 


Hopkins 19, Albany 7 


Both the Men’s and 
Women’s track teams 
placed first as a team. The 
Women’s team scored 309 
points while the Men’s 
team scored 310 points. 
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1954 - The Baltimore Orioles play their SATURDAY 


first game in Baltimore, beating the 


White Sox, 3-1. W. Tennis vs. Bryn Mawr 11 a.m. 
W. Tennis vs. Washington 3 p.m. 
1991 - Magic Johnson sets an NBA re M. Tennis vs. Washington 3 p.m. 


cord with career assist 9,898 M. Lacrosse vs. Maryland 6:30 p.m. 


Blue Jays peck apart 
Dips and Sea Gulls 


By STEPHEN SIHELNIK 


Voracious baseball team steamrolls over opponents 
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quick three points in doubles to 


Staff Writer take the early lead in the match. 
Franklin & Marshall had an 
The 13th-ranked Hopkins injured player and therefore de- 


faulted at third doubles. At sec- 
ond doubles, sophomore Vanessa 
Charubhumi and freshman Yoko 
Hirase swept all eight games to 
beat Franklin & Marshall's Valeri 
Harteg and Katie Ertel, 8-0. 

Hopkins junior Abby Dw- 
yer and senior Ellen Berlinghof 
continued the winning, beating 
Dana Russo and Meredith Lack- 
ey, 8-2, to wrap up doubles play. 

In singles action, the Diplo- 
mats again were forced to de- 
fault in the sixth. The Lady Jays 
swept through the first five in 
straight sets, to earn their 35th 
straight Centennial Conference 
win. 

At fourth, Charubhumi did 
not drop a game in a 6-0, 6-0 
win over Ertel. Freshman Louisa 
Drake repeated the feat, beating 
Victoria Balonik, 6-0, 6-0 at fifth. 

Junior Yasmine  Elamir 
dropped just two games in 
a 6-1, 6-1 win at third over 
Harteg. While freshman Ar- 
iel Several also lost just two 

See W. TENNIS, Pace B10 


women’s tennis team won its first 
match on Saturday. But the vic- 
tory did not end there. 

The Lady Jays watched their ini- 
tial win turn into a streak as Hop- 
kins won all 18 matches it played on 
Saturday. In the process, the team 
defeated Franklin & Marshall and 
Salisbury by identical 9-0 scores. 

These definitive wins are not 
a foreign concept to the women’s 
tennis team. The Blue Jays’ last six 
wins have all come by 9-0 scores. 

The Lady Jays have now won 
three in a row, and six of their 
last seven, to improve to an 8-7 
record on the season. 

Hopkins is a perfect 5-0 in the 
Centennial Conference on the 
season. 

The Diplomats drop to 5-7 on 
the season, including a 1-5 mark 
in the conference, while the Sea 
Gulls suffer just their second loss 
and fall to 10-2. 


- CB 
es tte 
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Riding a 14-game winning streak, the Hopkins baseball team faced off against Centennial Conference teams 
in Dickinson, Franklin & Marshall and Gettysburg. Homecoming Weekend hardly put a stop to the baseball 
team’s heat. The Blue Jays dispatched their opponents in blowout fashion, winning by huge margins: 11-1 and 

15-7 against Frankin & Marshall, 16-2 against Dickinson and 9-5 against Gettvabute See page B11. 


Mens lax snaps losing skid at Homecoming —M. tennis, Maldow 
: minute later, and Wharton added achieve oreal feats 


his second of the day off a nice 
feed from senior Michael Kim- 

By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


Blue Jays Dismantle Diplomats 
Against the Diplomats, the 
Jays struck quickly, picking up a 


ond quarter. Sophomore Tom 
Palasek fended off a double 
team and beat the goalie low, 
to make it 4-1. Thirty seconds 
later, the Danes defense for- 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


first goal, to take a 2-1 lead. 
But the real star of the fresh- 
man class was John Ranagan, 
whose three goals led the Blue 
Jays scoring. His first of the 


mel, for a total of four goals in 
just over two minutes. 
Hopkins went into 


On a beautiful Homecoming 


weekend here at Homewood, Wang to win number one dou- 


bles, dropping just one game in 


= 


the Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
team defeated the Albany, 19- 


7, ending its four game losing — 


streak. 

The Blue Jays, this week 
ranked at #15 according to the 
USILA Division I Coaches Poll, 
improves to 5-5 on the season, 

‘while Albany falls to 2-8. The 
19 goals posted are the most for 
JHU since April 3, 2006, when 
the Jays dismantled Mount St. 
Mary’s, 19-6. 

Although the Danes took an 
early 1-0 lead, they would never 
come close to smelling an ad- 
vantage again, as the Blue Jays 
scored the next nine goals. 

Junior midfielder Tim Dono- 
van started the scoring spree 
for the Jays, as he took the ball 
up-top, dodged left, rolled right 
and beat the Great Dane’s goalie, 
John Carroll. 

Thirteen different Jays would 
find the back of the net after all 
was said and done, including a 
strong effort by the freshman 
class, which accounted for nine 
goals and two assists. 

Zach Palmer was the first 
freshman to score, less than 
two minutes after Hopkins’ 


day ended the scoring for the 
first quarter, and Hopkins: en- 
tered the second period with a 
3-1 lead. 

Hopkins continued to 
pile on the goals in the sec- 


ort ak ¥ 
* 


got about Kyle Wharton on the 
right wing, who wound up and 
unleashed a high heater. Car- 
roll never had a chance. 
Freshman Lee Coppersmith 
added another goal less than a 


Homecoming Weekend reaps all victories 


By JEFFREY ZHU 
Sports Editor 


This past Homecoming Week- 
end, Hopkins athletes fired on 
all cylinders, dominating every 
game and meet in which 
they participated. The 
teams went a combined 
10-0 during the week- 
end, with nine of these 
games being played on 
home turf. 

It is safe to say that 
Homecoming Weekend 
was a huge success for 
Hopkins sports. 


M. lax: Snapping out of it 
The men’s lacrosse 
team needed a win in 
order to establish sta- 
bility in its season, as 
the team had lost four 
straight games, drop- 
ping down to a subpar 
4-5 record. Luckily, the 
2-7 Albany Great Danes rolled 
into town for the Homecoming 
game and the Blue Jays took 
advantage, manhandling the 
Danes 19-7. © 
Albany’s Daley Baker scored 


Traci Dutton and Jacob Kra 


the first goal of the game, six 
minutes in, putting the Danes up 
1-0. After that, an avalanche of 
nine straight Jay goals gave Hop- 
kins a very safe 9-1 lead. 

The Jays soared through the 


rest of the game on cruise con- 
trol, as Coach Dave Pietramala — 
gave many players a chance to 
play. The 19-7 route featured the 
most scoring by the men’s la- 
crosse team since 2006. 
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mer placed in the top three for 110m hurdles. 


Thirteen different players on 
the team scored goals, including 
firsts of the season from fresh- 
man Chris Lightner, junior Tim 
Donovan and seniors Zach Tede- 
schi and Conor Cassidy. Fresh- 
man goalkeeper 
Pierce Bassett got 
the win, posting 
eight saves, while 
allowing only six 
goals. 

With: the win, 
the lax team im- 
proved to an even 
5-5 record. 


Baseball: The money 


will roll right in 
Coach Bob 
Babb and_ the 


Hopkins baseball 
team can just sit 
n’ grin, because 
the money is roll- 
ing right in. The 
team has won 18 


- straight games, dating back 


to March 18. As a matter of 
fact, the team has not lost 
a game outside of Arizona 


and is blasting through the 


See UNDEFEATED, Pace B11 
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Dave Spaulding and the Blue Jays did not disappoint the Homecoming crowd, dispatching the Danes. 


the break with a 7-1 
lead, and a 23-11 ad- | 
vantage in shots. | 

Ranagan added 
his second of the day 
and Kimmel scored 
his 13th of the sea- 
son, just 13 seconds 
apart from each oth- 
er, to give the Jays 
a commanding 9-1 
lead just one minute 
into the second pe- 
riod. 

Albany found 
ways to score in the 
third period and 
went on a 3-1 run, 
including extra-man 
and a man-down 
goals, but by no 
means was it enough 
to stop Hopkins’ re- 
lentless attack. After 
the Danes’ run, Hop- 
kins had a 10-4 lead, 
with Ranagan adding his third 
to score his first career hat trick, 
hopefully the first of many to 
come. 

With 5:27 to go in the third, 
Ranagan found fellow fresh- 
man John Greely, who scored his 
fourth goal of the year. 

Senior Steven Boyle ended 
the scoring for the Jays in the 
third period, as he worked off 
a pick from the left side and 
bounced the ball into the far side 
of the net. 

Albany was the last to score in 
the third period, with 1:22 to go 
and Hopkins found themselves 
up 12-5. 

Any hope of a comeback was 
immediately squashed, when 
the Jays came out and scored 
the first two goals of the fourth 
quarter. 

Kimmel added his second of 
the day with 13:26 to go, and se- 
nior Nate Matthews scored his 
fifth of the season, to give JHU a 

See M. LAX, Pace B11 


This past weekend, the Hop- 


kins men’s tennis team rolled to 
victories against Salisbury and 
Franklin & Marshall, remaining 
undefeated in conference play. 


The eighth-ranked Blue Jays 
easily defeated 14th-ranked 
Salisbury 7-2. They followed 
the victory with an impressive 
9-0 shutout of Franklin & Mar- 
shall, snapping the Diplomats’ 
six-game win streak and hand- 
ing them their first conference 
loss. i 

With the wins, the Blue Jays 
improved to 12-4 on the season, 
and 5-0 in Centennial Confer- 
ence play, setting up a showdown 
between the lone unbeaten con- 
ference teams: Swarthmore and 
Hopkins. 

The victory against Franklin 
& Marshall was the team’s 34th 
straight win in the Centennial 
Conference. 

The Jays swept the doubles 
matches to grab an early 3-0 
lead. Senior David Maldow 
joined with junior Andrew 
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Track and Field : 
Top results 


In the Loyola-Hopkins Home- 
coming Invitational this past 
weekend, the Hopkins track 
and field team wanted to show 
a strong showing at home. The 
athletes gave an impressive per- 
formance to take first. Page B10 


INSIDE 


Chinese Basketball: 
A League of its Own 


the 8-1 victory. 

With the win, Maldow tied 
Joe Vasoontara for most doubles 
victories in Hopkins history with 
59, and became the winningest 
player in school history, with 132 
total victories, surpassing Brit- 
tany Matava. 

Sophomore Jacob Barnaby 
and junior Casey Blythe won 8-4 
at number two. Ryan Rauck and 
Warren . Elgort completed the 
doubles sweep for the Jays, win- 
ning 8-4. 

Singles proved to be no relief 
for the Diplomats, as the Jays 
once again won all the matches. 
At number one, Maldow blitzed 
Arman Varta 6-1, 6-2. 

Warren Elgort was equally im- 
pressive at number two, bageling 
Ross Silverberg in the second set 
6-1, 6-0. Jacob Barnaby was not 
to be outdone, thrashing Doug 
Silverstein 6-1, 6-0 at number 
three. At number four, senior Pe- 

ter Vale, in what was a recurring 
scoreline, rolled Cameron Relic 
6-1, 6-0. Sophomore Michael 
See M. TENNIS, Pace B11 
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Senior Dave Maldow became the leader in all-time victories for Hopkins tennis. ’ 


W. Lacrosse: 
Dutfey leads the way 


When living in a foreign country, 
how can you keep track of your 
favorite erican sports? Our 
former Sports Editor explains the 
trials and tribulations of getting 
his sports fix in China, alleviated 
by the CBA. Page B11 


The women’s lacrosse team trav- 
eled west to Emmitsburg, Md. 
on Tuesday to take on Mount St. 
Mary’s. A strong offensive contri- 
bution from freshmen and sopho- 
more players helped the team tri- 
umph, 11-6. Page B10 


